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Citizens’ Federal Committee on 
Education Being Organized 


Layman’s Point of View Respecting Education To Be Represented 


OMMISSIONER Studebaker an- 
C nounces that the newly established 
Citizens’ Federal Committee on Educa- 
tion will be called together in Washing- 
ton, D. C., late in March for its first 
meeting. 

The purpose of the Citizens’ Com- 
mittee as defined in the Commissioner’s 
“Plan of Organization to Improve the 
Service of the U.S. Office of Education” 
is “to advise the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation on policies and on programs of 
service to education to be carried on by 
the U. S. Office of Education.” 


Administrator’s Invitation 


In the Federal Security Administra- 
tor’s letter to the various organizations 
invited to be represented on the Com- 
mittee, Administrator Watson Miller 
stated : 

“For several years the Office of Edu- 
cation has been assisted in its work by 
certain advisory committees represent- 
ing special aspects of education. It 
seems advisable now to establish a com- 
mittee of citizens to represent the lay- 
man’s point of view with respect to 
American education and particularly in 
relation to the services which the Office 
of Education should render. We have 
decided, therefore, to establish what 
will be known as the Citizens’ Federal 
Committee on Education, an outline of 
which is enclosed. I feel sure that you 
will fully appreciate the value of the 
contributions which such a committee 


can make to the progressive develop- 
ment of the service of the U. S. Office of 
Education and generally to education 
throughout the country. You will also 
recognize the very great importance of 
having outstandingly capable people as 
members of such a committee. . . .” 


Widely Representative Membership 


The Citizens’ Federal Committee is 
organized to represent “the 
people throughout the country who 
establish and support schools and col- 
leges,” states Commissioner Studebaker. 
In general the committee’s membership 
is to be representative of labor, busi- 
ness, agriculture, manufacturing, home- 
makers, professions, veterans’ groups, 
religious groups (one representative 
each of Protestant, Catholic, and Jew- 
ish groups), and Negro groups. Mem- 
bership has been designated by the 
presidents of the respective organiza- 
tions or by others in the organizations 
authorized to make such designations. 
The term of each member is 3 years, 
and one-third of the membership is to 
be appointed each year. 


being 


Personnel of the Committee 


The following list represents the per- 
sonnel of the Citizens’ Federal Com- 
mittee on Edueation to date: 


Agriculture 


A. S. Goss, master, National Grange; 
Edward A. O’Neal, president, Amer- 


ican Farm Bureau Federation; 
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except August and September 


Federal Security Administrator 


Watson B. MILLER 


U. S. Commissioner of Education 


Joun W. STUDEBAKER 


The Congress of the United States established 
the Office of Education in 1867 to “collect such 
statistics and facts as shall show the condition 
and progress of education in the several States 
and Territories;” to “diffuse such information 
as shall aid in the establishment and mainte- 
nance of efficient school systems;” and to “other- 
wise promote the cause of education throughout 
the country.” ScHoot Lire serves toward 
carrying out these purposes. Its printing is 
approved by the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget. 


How te Subscribe 


Subscription orders, with remittance, should 
be sent to the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. Subscription price $1 per year; to for- 
eign countries in which the mailing frank of 
the United States is not recognized, $1.50. For 
orders of 100 copies or more to be sent in bulk 
to one address within the United States, the 
Superintendent of Documents allows a discount 
of 25 percent. Subscriptions may also be en- 
tered through magazine dealers. Single copies 
10 cents. 


Publication Office 


U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington 25, D. C. 
Editor in Chief—Olga A. Jones. 





Attention Subscribers 


If you are a paid-up subscriber to 
Education for Victory you will receive 
ScuHoot Lire until the expiration of 
your subscription as indicated on the 
mailing wrapper. 

During the war, the U. S. Office of 
Education increased its free mailing 
lists extensively in order to serve the 
war effort as widely as possible. It is 
not possible to continue these extensive 
free mailing lists for Scuoot Lire, but 
the periodical is available by subscrip- 
tion as indicated above: 
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James G. Patton, president, Farmers 
Educational and Cooperative Union. 


Business 

Thomas C. Boushall, chairman, Com- 
mittee on Education, Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States; 

Roland B. Woodward, member of 
Committee on Education, Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States; 

Margaret A. Hickey, national presi- 
dent, National Federation of Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs. 


Homemakers 

Mrs. William A. Hastings, president, 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers ; 

Kathryn McHale, general director, 
American Association of University 
Women; 

Mrs. LaFell Dickinson, president, 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


Labor 


Matthew Woll, chairman, Commit- 
tee on Education, American Federation 
of Labor; 

Kermit Eby, director, Department of 
Education and Research, Congress of 
Industrial Organizations; 

John T. Corbett, Brotherhoods of 
Railroad Employees (Assistant grand 
chief engineer and national legislative 
representative, Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers). 


Vanufacturing 

Walter D. Fuller, National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers (president, Cur- 
tis Publishing Company) ; 

Robert 8S. Wilson, National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers (vice president, 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company) : 


M. McDonald Comer, National As- 
sociatiton of Manufacturers (chairman 
of the Board, Avondale Mills). 


Negro Groups 


Mrs. Estelle Massey Riddle, National 
Council of Negro Women (consultant, 


National Nursing Council for War 
Service, Inc.) ; 
J. L. Horace, National Fraternal 


Council of Negro Churches; 
P. B. Young, Sr., National Negro 
Newspaper Publishers Association. 


Professions 


Victor Johnson, American Medical 
Association (secretary, Council on 
Medical Education and Hospitals) ; 

Everett S. Lee, chairman, Engineers’ 
Council for Professional Development; 

Albert J. Harno, American Bar Asso- 
ciation (dean, College of Law, Univer- 
sity of Illinois). 


Religious Groups 

Very Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hoch- 
walt, Catholic (director, Department of 
“ducation, National Catholic Welfare 
Conference) ; 

Harry A. Wolfson, Jewish (Chair of 
Jewish Studies, Harvard University) ; 

F. Ernest Johnson, Protestant (ex- 
ecutive secretary, Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America). 


Veterans’ Groups 

Walter G. Ingalls, American Legion; 

Rev. Frank Tishkins, chairman, Na- 
tional Committee on Civic Affairs, Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars; 

Walter C. Hess, Graduate School, 
Georgetown University, Disabled 
American Veterans. 
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Excerpts from U.S. Office of Education’s 
1945 Annual Report 


N the foreword to the 1945 Annual 
Re port of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, recently off the press, Commis- 
sioner Studebaker states: “A relatively 
small increase in appropriations was 
provided to the Office of Education 
with which to begin the proposed im- 
provements in its services. Early in 
the fiscal year 1946, these improvements 
were begun by the regrouping of staff 
and functions of the Office in eight 
operating divisions.’ ... 

“The present report for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1945 . . . gives a brief 
panoramic view of the services and ac- 
tivities of the Office under the plan of 
organization existing during the final 
wartime year.” 

Following are some excepts from the 
1945 report: 


Postwar Planning in Higher Educa- 
tion 


The staff of the Higher Education 
Division has continued the program, in- 
itiated at the beginning of the previous 
fiscal year, of stimulating and assisting 
State-wide and regional groups of col- 
leges in developing plans calculated to 
meet the over-all needs of a specified 
geographical area. On invitation from 
voluntary and legally authorized bodies, 
the staff participated during the year in 
28 State-wide conferences, in 7 regional 
meetings, and in 5 conferences of na- 
tional professional organizations. 

The Division has also encouraged the 
work of these and other postwar plan- 
hing groups through the preparation 
and distribution of 7,500 copies of each 
of two bulletins. Schools and colleges 
expressed an urgent need for informa- 
tion on the probable number, incidence, 
and educational level of World War II 
veterans likely to resume education. 
With the cooperation of the War and 
Navy Departments data on the age and 
previous education of 8,000,000 enlisted 





1The eight divisions are: International Educa- 
tional Relations, Higher Education, Secondary 
Education, Elementary Education, Vocational Edu- 
cation, Auxiliary Services, Central Services, and 
School Administration. One temporary division 


for Surplus 
established 


Property Utilization has also been 
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personnel and 729,000 officers were com- 
piled and arranged by States. This 
bulletin, Data for State-Wide Planning 
of Veterans’ Education, has also been in 
demand by the several agencies of Fed- 
eral and State governments concerned 
with veterans’ problems. Industrial and 
other private employers have also made 
use of the document. The second bulle- 
tin, Higher Education Looks Ahead, 
presents a round-up of information se- 
cured from the colleges and from pro- 
fessional and lay associations on what 
they are doing to readjust program and 
procedure to meet postwar educational 
needs, especially those of returning vet- 
erans and young war workers whose 
education has been interrupted. 


Student War Loans Program 


In July 1942, the Congress appropri- 
ated $5,000,000 for loans to college 
students in the technical and profes- 
sional fields of engineering, physics, 
chemistry, medicine (including veteri- 
nary), dentistry, and pharmacy. At 
that time it was apparent that there 
would be serious war-created shortages 
in these fields, and the loans were to en- 


able students to accelerate their courses 


so as to be earlier available for the most 
effective services in the war effort. 
During the 1943 fiscal year, loans 
were made in this program to 11,081 
students in 286 colleges and universities 
amounting to a total of $2,910,506.93. 
For the 1944 fiscal year, the Congress re- 
appropriated the unexpended balance 
of the original appropriation of $5,000,- 
000, with the stipulation that during 
1944 loans should be made only to 
students who had received loans the 
previous year. The aim was to make it 
possible for these students, as many of 
them as possible, to finish the acceler- 
ated program upon which they had 
embarked. Because of graduations and 
the entrance of student borrowers into 
the armed forces during 1944 the num- 
ber of students eligib'e for the loans 
was reduced materially, so that only 
1,572 of the 11,081 students to whom 
loans had been made in 1943 were as- 
sisted in 1944. These students received 


$417,094.39. Thus, in the 2 years in 
which the program was in effect, the 
total amount loaned was $3,327,601,32. 

Although most of the borrowers are 
in the military services, with their pay- 
ments deferred, collections amounted to 
$410,682.71 as of June 30, 1945, and 
about 9 percent of all loans had been 
paid in full. 


Vocational Education Enrollments 
and Postwar Planning 


Enrollments in all vocational schools 
and classes for the year 1944, the latest 
for which complete statistics are avail- 
able, totaled 2,001,153. This total in- 
cludes 469,959 persons enrolled in voca- 
tional agriculture classes; 543,080 in 
trade and industrial education classes; 
806,605 in home economics courses; and 
181,509 in distributive education. Pre- 
liminary statistical reports for 1945 in- 
dicate a total enrollment of 2,002,467. 
In addition to that total there were 
1,152,986 persons enrolled in Food Pro- 
duction War Training and 1,037,213 
enrolled in the program of Vocational 
Training for War Production Workers. 

The committee appointed to study 
vocational training problems in the 
postwar years concluded its work dur- 
ing the year and submitted a report 
which was examined by two large repre- 





1945 ANNUAL REPORT OF 
THE U. S. OFFICE OF 
EDUCATION 


Gives a brief panoramic view of 
the services and activities of the 
U. S. Office of Education during 
the final wartime year (1945 fiscal 
year). Reflects the far-reaching 
relationships of the war to the 
activities of the Office of Educa- 
tion and of the Nation’s schools, 
school systems, and colleges. 76 
pages. 15 cents. 


For sale by 


Superintendent of Documents 
U. S. Government Printing Office 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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sentative groups—a reviewing commit- 
tee and a consulting committee. All 
comments, suggestions, and recommen- 
dations made by the members of these 
groups were considered at a 2-day meet- 
ing of the consulting committee held 
in Washington in the spring. As the 
fiscal year closed, the final report was in 
preparation for publication and will be 
off the press later under the title, Voca- 
tional Education in the Years Ahead. 


Home Economics Clubs 


During the year the Future Home- 


makers of America was developed as a 


national organization co-sponsored by 
the Home Economics Education Service 
and the American Home Economics As- 
sociation. At the same time the Home 
Economics Education Service worked 
with State supervisors of home eco- 
nomics and Negro leaders in the 17 
states which provide separate schools 
in the development of the New Home- 
makers of America. The purpose of 
these organizations is to provide ave- 
nues through which pupils in high- 
school home economics courses can gain 
valuable experience in working to- 
gether toward certain social 
values related to the home. 

By June there were over 100,000 
members from 43 States in these new 
organizations. The agents 
and the chief of the Home Economics 
Service participated actively in this de- 
velopment through helping in planning 
and conducting meetings of delegates, 
and through membership on the advi- 
sory boards of the two organizations. 


broad 


regional 


Occupational Information 
and Guidance 


The Occupational Information and 
Guidance Service in the current year 
has been faced with new demands from 
the field. States providing specific 
supervision in Occupational Informa- 
tion and Guidance have increased to 
41, as against 34 reported for the pre- 
vious year. One national conference, 
participated in by 34 States, reexam- 
ined many aspects of the broad field 
of guidance and formulated statements 
of national significance as well as pat- 
terns of State action. A second na- 
tional conference brought more than 50 
teacher-training institutions together 
in a precedent-setting study of train- 
ing in the guidance field. 


A 


The following States established 
supervision during the year: Idaho, 
Iowa, Kentucky, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
and New Jersey. The supervisors in- 
volved, and others new to their posi- 
tions, look to this Service for help in 
the complex problems of beginning 
their duties, 

General Instructional Services 

Among requests received for various 
kinds of services, a large percentage re- 
lated to war problems or to proposals 
for changes in educational programs 
that were suggested by war conditions. 
For example, requests for services to im- 
prove programs in nutrition education, 
to improve opportunities for dental 
services to children, to change the trend 
in high-school enrollment from a de- 
creasing one to an increasing one, to ex- 
pand secondary school opportunities so 
as to serve a broader range of needs, to 
provide more generally opportunities 
for children under the age of 6, to pro- 
vide an adequate supply of textbooks 
during the shortage of paper to meet 
the needs of school children, to enlarge 
and improve instruction in the natural 
sciences for their application to present- 
day situations, to provide suitable 
school-work programs. 

The work of the year, therefore, rep- 
resents an attempt to maintain a bal- 
anced program that included consider- 
ation of problems immediately pressing 
and those that need regular and con- 
tinuous attention in accordance with 
the fundamental purpose for which the 
Office was established. 


Physical Education and Health 
Activities 

The staff members of the Division of 
Physical Education and Health Activi- 
ties provided leadership and services 
for a total of 8 workshops and more 
than 35 conferences in a total of 34 
States and the Dominion of Canada, and 
served on many national committees, 
aiding in the preparation of reports 
and recommendations for social hy- 
giene, health, and physical education 
programs, 

The Office of Education called a meet- 
ing of national leaders to study the 
problems of social hygiene education. 
This group prepared a conference re- 
port on present programs, needs, and 
recommendations for the future. 


Statistical Services 

Work was finished during the year on 
the Biennial Survey of Education for 
1940-42 and the Statistical Summary of 
<ducation was completed for publica- 
tion. The chapter on Statistics of City 
School Systems for 1939-40, previously 
held from printing due to insufficient 
printing funds, was combined with the 
similar chapter for 1941-42 within the 
pages usually taken for one chapter. 
The 1940-41 chapter on Nonpublic Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Schools, also 
previously held for the same reason, 
was sent tothe printer. Because of war 
conditions none of the previously de- 
layed studies was undertaken during 
this period. Materials for the State, 
city, and higher education chapters of 
the Biennial Survey of Education, 
1942-44 were sent out, field work 
follow-up done in 38 States, and editing 
started on the report forms. 


Library Acquisitions and Cataloging 

The Library during the year received 
by purchase, gift, or exchange, some 
10,000 publications. These included 
most of the current materials on gen- 
eral education, vocational education, 
and related subjects, as well as selected 
older items needed to complete the his- 
torical resources of the Library. Pub- 
lishers gave many textbooks, and other 
professional, technical, and _ scientific 
works. Fewer foreign publications 
were received since, due to the war, 
many serial and monographic publi- 
cations of foreign governments have 
been suspended or appear irregularly. 
Cataloging procedures were speeded up 
to make books available quickly; and 
subject headings and classification were 
kept up to date. 


Se? VICE i 194 f 45 


sjooks loaned : 9, 962 
Theses loaned 469 
Interlibrary loans 2,710 , 
Reading-room attendance a. 


Books used in the reading room 26, 149 


Service to Libraries 

The study, Statistics of Publie-School 
Libraries, 1941-42 was completed and 
sent to the printer, and the second 
Nation-wide collection of public library 
statistics in the new series developed by 
the Library Service Division was begun. 

During the year, several important 
uses were reported of statistics compiled 
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by the Library Service Division. These 
data furnished the basis for much of an 
extensive report on postwar planning 
and university libraries 
made by a national committee. They 
were also the foundation of a study of 
junior college libraries which appeared 
in the Junior College Journal for De- 
cember 1944. The public-school li- 
brary data have been used in several 
States in justification for the establish- 
ment of the position of State Supervisor 
of School Libraries. 


for college 


As the end of the war approached, the 
Division began to give increasing atten- 
tion to the problem of surplus property 
for libraries. In the fall of 1944, the 
American Library Association was 
asked to send representatives to con- 
sider the general problem, and to assist 
the Commissioner in making recom- 
mendations to the Surplus Property 
Board regarding policies and _ proce- 
dures for the disposal of surplus prop- 
erty to libraries as educational institu- 
tions. Since that time the Division has 
represented library interests at numer- 
ous conferences to formulate policies 
and procedures. 


Credential Evaluation for Foreign 
Students 


Requests for the evaluation of foreign 
student credentials came from 178 col- 
leges and universities and other institu- 
tions. In all, 909 cases were received 
representing 76 different countries, an 
increase of 96 cases over the previous 
year. In of world 248 
‘ases came from 26 European countries, 
213 from the British Empire, 362 from 
Latin America, 51 from the Near East, 
and 35 from the Far East. This repre- 
sents an increase of 72 cases from the 
British Empire, of 137 cases from Latin 
America, and of 31 cases from the Near 
East. With European 
countries the number of cases declined 
by 81, while those from the Far East 
declined by 63. More than one-half of 
the cases came from 11 countries: Can- 
ada, Germany, Mexico, British West 
ndies, Panama, Colombia, India, 
China, Cuba, Costa Rica, and Peru. 
One-fifth came from 10 countries: Aus- 
tria, Brazil, England, Iceland, Iran, 
Poland, Turkey, Venezuela, Chile, and 
Honduras. The remaining 236 cases 
came from 55 different countries. 


terms areas, 


reference to 
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Inter-American Educational 
Relations 

Staff members of the Division of 
Inter-American Educational Relations 
again carried on the selection and noti- 
fication of 112 teachers of Spanish from 
our schools who attended the Spanish 
Language Institute in Mexico City, 
D.F. Teachers of English from 6 of the 
other American Republics were brought 
to this country. Each became an active 
participant in the Spanish or Portu- 
guese language teaching activities of a 
United States school or college, served 
as interpreter of the culture of his 
country before community groups, vis- 
ited a number of schools en route, and 
attended a special course in the teach- 
ing of English at an outstanding insti- 
tution of higher education. 

The Division has maintained a file of 
persons interested in securing teaching 
positions in the other American Repub- 
lics for the use of agencies of the Gov- 
ernment and others interested in secur- 
ing information of this type. 

The language program has been di- 
rected toward the fostering and im- 
proving of the teaching of English, 
Spanish, Portuguese, and French as for- 
eign languages calling attention to the 
values of language study in developing 
international understanding and inter- 
preting for visitors to the Office from 
the other American Republics. A large 
collection of textbooks and other teach- 
ing aids in English, Spanish, and Por- 
tuguese has been assembled for use of 
the Office of Education staff, visiting 
teachers, and personnel of other Gov- 
ernment agencies. 


Educational Uses of Radio 

In comparison with the 1944 fiscal 
year, the 1945 fiscal year marks an in- 
crease of nearly 20 percent in the vol- 
ume of requests for program materials, 
informational and advisory assistance, 
and consultation services by the Educa- 
tional Uses of Radio Unit, from the Na- 
tion’s educational institutions and or- 
ganizations. This, of course, tends to 
reflect the increased emphasis on the use 
of radio in education which character- 
izes postwar educational planning, 
generally. 

The acquisition of 100 new educa- 
tional-program scripts, and transcrip- 
tion copies of 48 new recorded educa- 
tional programs during the year has 


raised to well over 1,000 the total num- 
ber of educational programs available 
for loan to educational institutions, and 
the total of recorded educational pro- 
grams to 323. 

Advisory and consultation services 
provided, on request, by the Radio Unit 
during the year were of three general 
types: Providing requested information 
or advice, by correspondence, in rela- 
tion to problems of individual school 
systems; invited participation in meet- 
ings and projects involving various as- 
pects of the use of radio in education ; 
and assistance to State departments of 
education, colleges and universities, and 
city school systems in relation to the 
planning of educational FM broadcast 
stations and program services. As of 
June 30, 1945, requests for educational 
FM station planning assistance had 
been received from a total of 29 differ- 
ent States. 


Office Publications : 


Office of Education publications dur- 
ing the final war year continued to focus 
attention upon education to help bring 
victory—and eventual peace. 

More than 56 documents for bulle- 
tins, pamphlets, leaflets, etc., and 35 
different issues of periodicals were pub- 
lished during the year. All types of 
printing brought the total number of 
printing and binding requisitions for 
the Office to 295. 

The periodical Epucation ror Vic- 
rorY continued throughout the year and 
beginning in January 1945, the Office 
issued a 12-page semimonthly period- 
ical devoted exclusively to Higher Ed- 
ucation fields. The annual /ducational 
Directory was also published. 

The following is a list of U. S. Office 
of Education publications which came 
from the press during the fiscal year 
1945: 


List of New Publications 


Accredited Higher Institutions, 1944. 
letin 1944, No.3) 5 cents, 

Accredited Secondary Schools in the United 
States, 1944. (Bulletin 1944, No. 4) 30 
cents. 

Data for State-wide Planning of Veterans’ 
Education. (Bulletin. 1945, No. 4) 15 
cents. 

Education of Teachers for Improving Major- 
ity-Minority Relationships. (Bulletin 1944, 


(Bul- 


No, 2 15 cents, 
Education Under Enemy Occupation. (Bul- 
letin 1945, No. 3) 15 cents. 
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Handbook of Cumulative Records. (Bulletin 
1944, No. 5) 20 cents. 
Inter-American Cooperation in the Schools: 


Student Clubs. (Pamphlet No. 97) 10 


cents. 
Osteopathy. (Leaflet No. 23) Rev. 5 cents. 
Pharmacy. (Leaflet No. 14) Rev. 10 cents. 


Planning Schools for Tomorrow : Needs of Ex- 
ceptional Children. (Leaflet No. 74) 10 
cents. 

Planning Schools for Tomorrow: Pupil Per- 
sonnel Services for All Children. (Leaflet 


No. 72) 10 cents. 

Planning Schools for Tomorrow: The Schools 
and Recreation Services. (Leaflet No. 73) 
10 cents. 

School Finance. (Bibliography No. 75) 
Free. 


Biennial Surveys of Education, 1938-40 and 
1940-42 

School Plant: Trends, Present Situation, and 
Needs. (Vol. I, Ch, IX) 

Statistical Summary of Education, 1941-42. 
(Vol. II, Ch. II) 10 cents. 

Statistics of City School Systems, 1989-40 and 
1941-42. (Vol. II, Ch. VII) 

Statistics of Higher Education, 1939-40 and 
1941-42. (Vol. II, Ch. IV) 45 cents. 

Statistics of Nonpublic Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Schools, 1940-41. (Vol. II, Ch. IX) 
10 cents. 

Statistics of State School Systems, 1939-40 
and 1941-42, (Vol. II, Ch. III) 

Bducational Directory, 1944-45 

Federal, State, and County Education Officers. 
(Part I) 10 cents. 

City School Officers. 

Colleges and Universities. 
cents. 

Educational 
(Part IV) 


Family Contributions to War and Postwar 
Morale 


Home on Furlough. (No. 2) 

Suggestions for Using the Series. (No.1) 5 
cents. 

They Also Serve. 


15 cents. 


20 cents. 


20 cents. 


(Part II) 15 cents. 
(Part III) 20 
Associations and Directories. 
10 cents. 


5 cents. 


5 cents. 


(No. 3) 


Nutrition Education Series 

A Study of Methods of Changing Food Habits 
of Rural Children in Dakota County, Minn. 
(Pamphlet No. 5). 10 cents. 

A Yardstick for School Lunches. 
No. 4) 10 cents. 


Miscellaneous 

Annual Report of the U. 8. Office of Educa- 
tion, 1944. 25 cents. 

Expenditures Per Pupil in City School 
Systems, 1942-43. (Circular No. 230) 
Free. 

I'M for Education. (Misc. No. 7) 

Index, EpucATION FoR Vicrory, Volume I. 
Free. 

Index, ScHoor Lirs, Volume XXVII. 

Job Training for Victory. Chart. 

Offerings in the Fields of Guidance and Per 
sonnel Work in Colleges and Universities. 
Free. 

An Open Letter to My Newly Blinded Friend. 
10 cents. 


(Pamphlet 


20 cents. 


Free. 
5 cents. 


Vocational Education 

Digest of Annual Reports of State Boards for 
Vocational Education to the U. 8S. Office of 
Education, Vocational Division, Fiscal Year 
Ended June 30, 1944. Free. 

Matching Men and Farms. (Vocational 
Division Bulletin No. 229) 10 cents. 

Social Leadership. (Vocational Division Bul- 
letin No. 231) 10 cents. 

Vocational Technical Training for Industrial 

(Vocational Division Bul- 
40 cents. 


Occupations. 
letin No, 228) 


Periodicals 


EDUCATION FOR Victory, (discontinued June 
30, 1945; ScHoot Lire, monthly prewar 
journai, resumed). $1 a year. 

HigHeR EpucatTion (semimonthly). 75 cents 


a year. 


Nore.—Printed publications of the U. 8S. Office 
of Education may be obtained by ordering directly 
from the Superintendent of Documents, U. 8S. Goy- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25,D.C. Free 
material available may be obtained upon request to 
the U. S. Office of Education, Washington 25, D. ¢, 





Specialists Appointed in Instructional 
Problems Section 


Recent appointments to the U.S. Of- 
fice of Education staff include Philip G. 
Johnson as specialist for the natural 
sciences in the Instructional Problems 
Section, Division of Secondary Educa- 
tion; and Howard R. Anderson as spe- 
cialist for social sciences and geography, 
Instructional Problems Section, Divi- 
sion of Secondary Education. Both 
positions are newly established. Dr. 
Johnson and Dr. Anderson assumed 
their duties with the Office, February 
15. 


Natural Sciences Specialist 


Dr. Johnson received his B. S. de- 
gree from the University of Nebraska 
in 1923 and his M. S. degree from the 
same institution in 1931. He received 
his Ph. D. degree from Cornell Univer- 
sity in 1933. He is author of numerous 
science publications. 

Dr. Johnson began his teaching 
career in 1923 in the high school at 
Havelock, Nebr., his home State. Two 
years later he became supervisor of sci- 
ence instruction, University of Ne- 
braska High School, Lincoln, Nebr. In 
1933 he went to Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y., as assistant professor and 
supervisor of teacher training in sci- 
ence. In 1935, his responsibilities were 
combined as assistant professor in Cor- 
nell University and director of teacher 
training in science in the Ithaca, N. Y., 
publie schools. Dr. Johnson is presi- 
dent of the National Science Teachers 
Association. He is a member of the As- 
sociation for Research in Science Teach- 
ing, the New York State Science Teach- 
ers Association, the National Education 
Association, and the American Associ- 
ation for the Advancement of Science. 


Social Sciences and Geography 
Specialist 

Dr. Anderson received his A. B. de- 
gree from Augustana College (Ill) in 
1922; his M. A. from the University of 
Chicago in 1928; and his Ph. D. from 
the University of Iowa in 1930. In 
1922 he became head of the Social 
Studies Department in the Wyandotte, 
Mich.. High School. His subsequent 
educational career includes 2 years as 
assistant in history (part time) at the 
University of Iowa; 7 years as assistant 
professor of history and head of the 
Social Studies Department, University 
High School, University of Iowa; and 
7 years as professor of education in 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., and 
director of social sciences in the Ithaca, 
N. vs high schools. 

For the past 15 years Dr. Anderson 
has been giving courses in methods of 
teaching and in the supervision of 
teaching of the social sciences. He has 
directed the research of graduate stu- 
dents, and has supervised the in-service 
training of social-science teachers in the 
Ithaca schools during the past 7 years. 
He is author of numerous publications 
in the social-science field ; co-author of a 
series of tests in history, government, 
contemporary affairs, economics, and 
other social sciences; and author of a 
widely used textbook in world history. 
He is a member of the National Society 
for the Study of Education, American 
Historical Association, National Educa- 
tion Association, and the National 
Council for the Social Studies of which 
he was president in 1940. He is a mem- 
ber of the Educational Research Associ- 
ation of the New York State Teachers 
Association, and of the New York State 
Council for the Social Studies. 
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Surplus Property Utilization 


Determining Eligibility and Establishing 
Mailing Lists 


HE two followimg statements set 
T forth proce dure to be followed by 
State Educational Agencies for Surplus 
Prope rty mn pre paring lists of eligible 
and 
and in com- 


educational institutions instru- 
mentalities and libraries, 
piling mailing lists to be used by the 
disposal agency offices in sending no- 


tices of offe rings. 


Procedure for Determining Eligibil- 
ity of Educational Institutions or 
Instrumentalities 

I. Agency Responsible for Determination of 

Eligibility 
The U. S. Office of Education, a con- 
stituent unit of the Federal Security 

Agency, has been designated by that 

Agency as responsible for the deter- 

mination of the eligibility of educa- 

tional institutions and instrumentalities 
for the benefits provided in Surplus 

Property Administration Regulation 

14. 


II. Definition of Eligibility 

A. All tax-supported educational in- 
strumentalities are eligible for the bene- 
fits provided under Regulation 14. 

A tax-supported institution which is 
not organized for the primary purpose 
of carrying on instruction or research 
in the public interest, but in which 
there is a division whose primary pur- 
pose is instruction or research in ‘the 
public interest, may be eligible to re- 
ceive the benefits under Regulation 14 
for that division. An example of such 
a division is a school maintained for 
instructional purposes in a_ State 
prison. 

B. Nonprofit institutions, tax-ex- 
empt as educational institutions under 
Section 101 (6) of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code are eligible claimants. Non- 
profit institutions, tax-exempt as other 
than educational institutions under Sec- 
tion 101 (6) of the Internal Revenue 
Code may have a division whose pri- 
mary purpose is instruction or research 
in the public interest. This division 
may be eligible to receive the benefits 
under Regulation 14 provided for edu- 
cational institutions. An example of 
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such a division is a school in a church 
diocese. 
Il. List of Eligible Claimants 

A. Tentative listing—The U. S. 
Office of Education shall submit to the 
Surplus Property Administration on 
or before January 15, 1946, a tentative 
list, by States, of eligible educational 
claimants. 

B. Permanent listings—The State 
Educational Agency for Surplus Prop- 
erty shall submit as soon as possible to 
H. F. Alves, Director, Division of Sur- 
plus Property Utilization, U. S. Office 
of Education, lists of the tax-supported 
educational institutions or instrumen- 
talities within the State; the nonprofit 
tax-exempt institutions within the 
State; and the tax-supported and non- 
profit tax-exempt libraries. The format 
of the lists shall be in accordance with 
that shown in Forms OE-1A or OE- 
1B. 

Separate lists shall be submitted for 
each of the eight groups: A, B, C, D, E, 
F, G, and H designated below in Sec- 
tion IV, Subsection 2, of this memo- 
randum. Form OE-1A shall be used 
for groups A, B, C, and D, and Form 
OE-1B for groups E, F, G, and H. 
Five copies of each of these separate 
lists shall be submitted to the U.S. Office 
of Education. 

Upon receipt of these lists, the U. 8. 
Office of Education will verify the eligi- 
bility of the educational institutions or 
instrumentalities listed as the basis for 
establishing the certified lists of eligible 
educational institutions or instrumen- 
talities. It shall submit one copy each 
of these certified lists to the Surplus 
Property Administration, the Federal 
Security Agency, the State Educational 
Agency, its Field Representatives, and 
retain one copy for its files. 


7Form OE-1A pertains to educational instru- 
mentalities and provides for listing name of State 
in which institution is located, legal entity, name 
commonly used and mailing address, and assigned 
certification symbol. Form OE-—1B pertains to non- 
profit educational institutions and provides for list- 
ing name of State in which institution is located, 
legal entity under which tax-exemption affidavit 
was obtained, name commonly used and mailing 
address, and assigned certification symbol. 


Any additions or corrections to these 
lists submitted by the State Educational 
Agency are to be made in accordance 
with the above procedure. 

If on the lists submitted to the U, S. 
Office of Education by a State Educa- 
tional Agency an institution is included 
whose exemption from taxation under 
Section 101 (6) of the Internal Revenue 
Code cannot be verified by the U. S. 
Office of Education the State Educa- 
tional Agency shall be so notified. The 
State Educational Agency shall then 
advise the educational institution to 
file application for tax exemption under 
Section 101 (6) of the Internal Revenue 
Code with the nearest Collector of In- 
ternal Revenue. When notice of tax 
exemption is obtained from the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue by the educational 
institution, it shall notify the State Ed- 
ucational Agency which in turn shall 
notify the U. S. Office of Education. 

As the U. S. Office of Education is 
officially advised of eligible educational 
institutions or instrumentalities not in- 
cluded on lists submitted by the State 
Educational Agencies, it shall add the 
names of such eligible educational in- 
stitutions or instrumentalities to the cer- 
tified lists. 

IV. Assignment of a Certification Symbol by 
State Educational Agency 

The certification symbol requested on 
Forms OE-1A and OE-1B shall be as- 
signed by the State Educational Agency 
as follows: 

1. The State shall-be designated by 
the number assigned below: 


Alabama_. 1 Nebraska... .. 25 
Arizona_- 2 Nevada........ 26 
Arkansas.__..... 3 NewHampshire. 27 
California _- 4 New Jersey._:-. 28 
Colorado__.-_--- 5 New Mexico_... 29 
Connecticut _ - - - 6 New York._.... 30 
Delaware_-__-.-.- 7 North Carolina. 31 
Ploride. . 2c<-3- 8 North Dakota... 32 
Georgia A ae 0 QURRaaccastuss: oe 
er 10 Oklahoma__---_- 34 
Tilinois..../.2.. 02 “QU 35 
Indiana_.__.._.. 12 Pennsylvania... 36 
Iowa. .-.-- _... 18 Rhode Island... 37 
Kansas_.._._.... 14 South Carolina. 38 
Kentucky__.... 15 South Dakota... 39 
Louisiana. — — --- 16 Tennessee--- -- 40 
Maine. J. .5:.0 38 a as See 
Maryland...... 3B SAMs secaqsess 42 
Massachusetts._. 19 Vermont....... 43 
Michigan._..... 20 Virginia_....... 44 
Minnesota___-- - 21 Washington.... 45 
Mississippi - - - -- 22 West Virginia... 46 
Missouri....... 23 Wisconsin..._.. 47 
Montana_____.. 24 Wyoming---.-.-. 48 
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2. The type of institution shall be 
designated as follows: 


A—for tax-supported claimants of less than 
college level. 

B—for tax-supported claimants of college 
level. 

C—for tax-supported libraries. 

D—for other tax-supported claimants. 

E—for tax-exempt claimants (under Section 
101 (6) of the Internal Revenue Code) of 
less than college level. 

F-—for tax-exempt claimants of college level. 

G—for tax-exempt libraries. 

H—for other tax-exempt claimants. 

3. Numbers in consecutive order shall 
be assigned to each eligible claimant. 
Each group, A, B, C, D, E, F, G, and H, 
shall start with the number one. 7'he 
numbers shall not constitute, in any 
sense, a priority rating. 

Exvample.— A certification symbol 
“12-A-562” indicates an eligible tax- 
supported educational institution or in- 
strumentality of less than college level 
in Indiana and that it is the 562d insti- 
tution so designated by the State Edu- 
cational Agency. 

V. Notification to Eligible Claimants of As- 

signed Certification Symbol 

The State Educational Agency is re- 
sponsible for notifying each eligible 
educational institution or instrumental- 
ity on the certified lists submitted to it 
by the U. S. Office of Education of the 
certification symbol 
State Educational Agency shall not 
notify an educational institution or in- 
strumentality of the certification sym- 
bol until its eligibility has been certified 
by the U.S. Office of Education. 

Such notification shall include the 
following statement : 

Your certification symbol must ap- 
pear as required on all forms as well as 
on all correspondence. 

(S) H. F. Aves, 
Director, Division Surplus Prop- 
erty Utilization, U. S. Office 
of Education. 
(S) Roperr C. Ayers, 
Director, Office of War Prop- 
erty Distribution, Federal Se- 
curity Agency. 
(S) W. Srvart Symineron, 
Surplus Property Administrator. 


assigned. The 


Procedure for Establishment of 
Mailing Lists for Receipt of No- 
tices of Offerings of Surplus Prop- 
erty by Educational Institutions 
and Instrumentalities 





State Educational Agencies 


As of January 11, 1946, the Governors of 36 States had responded 
to Commissioner John W. Studebaker’s request that they, or the legis- 
latures, establish and maintain a State Educational Agency for Surplus 
Property, with the functions set forth in Educational Surplus Property 
Memorandum No. 1, to assist eligible public and private educational 
claimants to obtain such available surplus property as they need and can 
effectively utilize. It is expected that responses from the other 12 States 
will be received in the near future. 

Governors of 29 States had established a State Educational Agency 
for Surplus Property. These States are: Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Georgia, Idaho, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, 
New Mexico, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, and Washing- 
ton. Of the 29 State agencies, the Governors had designated 18 existing 
agencies to perform these functions, of which 14 were the State boards 
or departments of education and 4 were existing over-all State surplus 


property boards. 





The Governors in 11 States created new State agencies 
consisting in membership of from 3 to 15 persons representative of public 
and private educational institutions and instrumentalities and libraries. 


Nore.—As Scuootr Lire goes to press, a few States have not reported 
their Surplus Property Organization to the Office of Education. 
ever, the following States may now be added to the above list: California, 
Illinois, Nevada, New Jersey, Wyoming. 

Names and addresses of executive officers or directors of State edu- 
cational agencies for surplus property as reported may be obtained’ by 
writing to H. F. Alves, Director, Division of Surplus Preperty Utiliza- 
tion, U.S. Office of Education, Washington 25, D.C. 


How- 








I. Notices of Surplus Property Available for 
Disposal 

Notices of surplus property available 
through the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation may come from three 
sources : 

(a) The regional disposal agency of- 
fice of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration serving an area in which the 
State is located; 

(b) The regional disposal agency of- 
fices of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration serving areas in which the 
State is not located; 

(c) The National Office of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation in case 
of Nation-wide offerings. 

II. Regional Notices of Offerings 

Catalogs of available surplus prop- 
erty are issued periodically by the 42 
regional disposal agency offices of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
These catalogs are known as “Notices 
of Offerings” and are for use by Fed- 
eral, State, and local governments and 
by educational institutions and instru- 
mentalities. Notices of offerings are for 


specific periods of time and property 
listed therein is reserved for the eli- 
gible claimants for the specified period 
of time indicated. 

A list of the regional disposal agency 
offices of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and the areas served is 
attached. 

Regulation 14 of the Surplus Prop- 
erty Administration provides that the 
disposal agencies in cooperation with 
the Federal Security Agency shall 
“adopt procedures which will allow 
nonprofit institutions and instrumen- 
talities to receive notices of what sur- 
plus property is available or offered for 
sale within the area in which the offer- 


ing is made.” 


III. Mailing Lists for “Notices of Offerings” 
Within a Region 

It is not feasible to send notices of 
offerings to every educational institu- 
tion or instrumentality within the State 
but they should be sent to strategic 
points within the State to insure that 
every educational institution or instru- 
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mentality has the opportunity within a 
reasonable travel distance to inspect the 
notices of offerings. 

It is suggested that, as a maximum, 
the following be included in the mailing 
list for notices of offerings for a State: 

(a) State Educational Agency for 
Surplus Property. 

(b) Any State board or commission 
deemed appropriate, such as State 
Library Commission, State Board of 
Education, State Board for Vocational 
Education, ete. 

(c) County 
schools, 

(1d) School superintendents and 
business managers in cities or districts 
of more than 10,000 population. 


superintendents of 


(e) Libraries in cities of more than 
25,000 population. 

(f) Appropriate administrative units, 
such as clioceses, of nonpublic schools. 

(zg) Procurement officers of all col- 
leges and universities. 

Subtractions or additions to this list 
should be made as necessary to conform 
to the educational 6rganization within 
the State. 

IV. Compilation of Mailing Lists for Notices 
of Offerings Within a Region 

The State Educational Agency is re- 
quested to compile, as soon as possible, 
a mailing list for notices of offerings in 
accordance with section IIT above. 

The mailing list shall show: 

(a) The commonly used name of the 
educational institution or instrumental- 
ity; 

(b) The mailing address; 

(c) The name of the individual to 
whom notices of offerings should be 
sent. 

Changes in mailing lists can be made 
as necessary from time to time by noti- 
fication to the Field Representative of 
this Office. 

Mailing lists are to be submitted by 
the State Educational Agency to the 
Field Representative of this Office. 
The Field Representative will send one 
copy of the mailing list to each regional 
disposa] agency office of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation serving an 
area in which the State or part of the 
State is located; one copy to the U. S. 
Office of Education; and will retain one 
copy. 

If the State Educational Agency pre- 
fers to distribute the notices of offerings 
itself rather than have them mailed di- 
rectly to the educational institutions 
and instrumentalities by the regional 
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disposal agency office, it may do so. 
Sufficient copies will then be mailed to 
the State Educational Agency by the re- 
gional disposal agency office for redis- 
tribution to the educational institutions 
and instrumentalities on the mailing 
list. 

V. Notification of Educational Institutions 
and Instrumentalities Regarding Inspec- 
tion of Notices of Offerings 

The State Educational Agency is re- 
sponsible for notifying each eligible 
educational institution or instrumen- 
tality within the State (a) of the nearest 
place where it can inspect notices of of- 
ferings and (b) whenever a given notice 
of offering is available. 


VI. Notices of Offerings From Other Re- 
gions of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation 
The U. 8S. Office of Education is re- 

questing that copies of “Notices of Of- 

ferings” from each of the 42 regional 

(lisposal agency offices of the Recon- 

struction Finance Corporation be sent 

to each of the 48 State Educational 

Agencies, 

VII. Notices of Offerings of Surplus Property 
Available in a Nation-Wide Offering 
Certain kinds of property will be 

made available through national pro- 

grams. State Educational Agencies 
will be notified of these offerings and 
will be responsible for transmitting 
such notices of offerings to the educa- 
tional institutions and instrumentalities 
on the mailing list. 
(Signed) H. F. Atves, 
Director, Division Surplus 
Property Utilization, U. 8. 
Office of Education. 
(Signed) Roserr C. Ayers, 
Director, Office of War Prop- 
erty Distribution, Federal 
Security Agency. 





Diet Survey by Social 
Studies Class 


A diet survey of all students reg- 
istered in the Eau Claire, Wis., State 
Teachers College during the 1945 sum- 
mer session, was conducted by members 
of the social-studies methods class un- 
der the direction of John E. Hoar, 
instructor. 

The aims of the survey were to deter- 
mine the diets of the 202 students with 


the view of improving their health; to 
give members of the class training in 
conducting a survey and some under- 
standing of research work; and to en- 
courage teachers to use community sur- 
veys in the teaching of the social studies. 

The personal interview method was 
used. In advance each student was 
asked to record the food eaten on a 
specified day. When the returns were 
tabulated by the class it was found that 
63+ percent of the students had an 
adequate diet, 21+ percent had an 
average diet, and 14+ percent had an 
inadequate diet. 





School Administrators 
Regional Conferences 


Still handicapped by limitations 
upon travel and living accommodations, 
the American Association of School 
Administrators is repeating its conven- 
tion pattern of 1944, according to 
announcement. Regional conferences 
were scheduled this year for Kansas 
City, Mo., February 20-22; Atlanta, 
Ga., February 25-27; New York, N. Y., 
March 4-7; and Chicago, Ill., March 
12-14. ‘ 

“The Unfinished Task” was chosen 
by President Charles H. Lake, super- 
intendent of schools, Cleveland, Ohio, 
as the theme for general session pro- 
grams of the conference. Adjustments 
to new needs brought about by the war 
and its consequences are reflected in 
many of the topics assigned to speakers 
on the programs of the sectional meet- 
ings. 

Topics for consideration include: 
The delay in carrying out provisions 
of the Surplus Property Act as it 
affects the disposal of no-longer-needed 
war supplies of educational value to 
schools; a permanent program of gen- 
eral adult education with emphasis on 
ironing out difficulties associated with 
the program of education for veterans; 
a health and physical education pro- 
gram available to all American youth; 
school building programs; and new re- 
sponsibilities of education in inter- 
national relations. The role of the 
schools in the activities of cultural and 
scientific exchange undertaken by 
UNESCO is being outlined. 
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EKDUCATION 


“Although the major responsibility for financing education rests with the 
States, some assistance has long been given by the Federal Government. Fur- 
ther assistance is desirable and essential. There are many areas and some 
whole States where good schools cannot be provided without imposing an 
undue local tax burden on the citizens. It is essential to provide adequate 
elementary and secondary schools everywhere, and additional educational 
opportunities for large numbers of people beyond the secondary level. 
Accordingly, I repeat the proposal of last year’s Budget Message that the 
Federal Government provide financial aid to assist the States in assuring more 


nearly equal opportunities for a good education. The proposed Federal grants 
for current educational expenditures should be made for the purpose of improv- 
ing the educational system where improvement is most needed. They should 
not be used to replace existing non-Federal expenditures, or even to restore 
merely the situation which existed before the war. 

“In the future we expect incomes considerably higher than before the 
war. Higher incomes should make it possible for State and local governments 
and for individuals to support higher and more nearly adequate expenditures 
for education. But inequality among the States will still remain, and Federal 


help will still be needed. 


“As a part of our total public works program, consideration should be 
given to the need for providing adequate buildings for schools and other educa- 
tional institutions. In view of current arrears in the construction of educational 
facilities, I believe that legislation to authorize grants for educational facilities, 
to be matched by similar expenditures by State and local authorities, should 
receive the favorable consideration of the Congress. 

“The Federal Government has not sought, and will not seek, to dominate 


education in the States. 


It should continue its historic role of leadership and 


advice, and, for the purpose of equalizing educational opportunity, it should 
extend further financial support to the cause of education in areas where this” 


is desirable.” 


From: Message of the President on the State of the Union and Transmitting 


the Budget for 1947. 





Principles Governing 
School Lunches 

The following statement of princi- 
ples governing school lunches has been 
issued by The Joint Committee on 
Health Problems in Education, of the 
National Education Association and the 
American Medical Association. 

The Joint Committee affirms the fol- 
lowing fundamental principles govern- 
ing the school lunch: 

1. The school lunch, contributing as 
it does to the child’s nutrition, is a 
fundamental factor in the general 
health of that individual and, therefore, 
necessarily becomes a part of the school 
health program and, therefore, of the 
educational program as a whole. 

2. The school lunch inevitably con- 


tributes positively or negatively to the 
child’s education and, therefore, consti- 
tutes a vital part of the child’s educa- 
tional experience. 

3. Since many pupils, especially in 
rural areas served by consolidated 
schools, live too far from school to go 
home for lunch and many children of 
working parents eat lunch away from 
home, the school lunch occupies a place 
of great importance. 

4. The school lunch should be planned 
primarily for its nutritional and educa- 
tional significance and should not be 
used as means of making profit for the 
school or for aconcessionnaire. In some 
instances where children cannot pay the 
full cost of their lunch, arrangements 
must be made for feeding certain chil- 
dren free. In other instances, all chil- 
dren may have to be fed at a deficit 


which may have to be met from outside 
funds or by the utilization of available 
foods (surplus, or donations) for which 
no payment in cash needs to be made. 

5. Because of its nutritional and edu- 
cational implications the school lunch 
should emphasize foods of fundamental 
nutritional importance. Candies and 
soft drinks are not in themselves objec- 
tionable unless emphasized at the ex- 
pense of basic foods or unless they are 
exploited for profit. 

6. The sanitation of the school lunch 
is important because of the immediate 
harm that can result from contaminated, 
spoiled, or infected food. Even when 
no demonstrable catastrophe occurs, the 
slovenly or unsanitary handling of 
food is an unfavorable educational 
experience for those who participate in 
the serving or consumption of food 
under unsatisfactory or other undesir- 
able conditions. The sanitary require- 
ments for school lunches have been set 
forth by the Joint Committee in another 
publication entitled Sanitary Require- 
ments for School Lunches. 

7. In view of the educational signifi- 
cance of the school lunch, The Joint 
Committee believes that regardless of 
the source of funds, food supplies, or 
other contributions, the administration 
of the school lunch program should be 
a function of the department of edu- 
cation, with sanitary supervision by the 
department of health. Financial aid 
from outside sources should be made 
available under conditions which do 
not interfere with local control of the 
projects to meet local needs. 

8. Every advantage should be taken 
of technical assistance available, from 
State or Federal sources if such tech- 
nical assistance is not available locally. 
Continuous efforts are necessary to pro- 
vide more trained persons for work in 
connection with school lunches. 

9. The popular principle of a hot 
dish with the school lunch does not in 
itself assure a significant contribution 
to the child’s nutrition unless the hot 
(lish is composed of foods which tend to 
make a balanced diet when eaten in con- 
junction with the customary box or pail 
lunch, consisting of sandwiches and des- 
sert. In certain localities and at cer- 
tain times of the year, a fruit or vege- 
table salad would be far more valuable 
than merely serving a hot dish. 
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Past and Present of School Lunches 


by Mrs. Paul H. Leonard, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


T a recent conference on the need 
and proposals for a Comprehen- 


give Re search School 
Lunches sponsored by the Cooperating 
Committee on School Lunches and held 
under the direction of the Bureau of 
Human and Home Eco- 
nomics in the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture building in Washington, 
D. C., Mrs. Paul H. Leonard, Chairman 
of School Lunches Committee. National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, pre- 
sented a paper on “The Past and 
Present of School Lunches.” Below 
are various excerpts from Mrs. Leon- 
ard’s paper. 

The value of school lunches to the 
physical and mental well-being of chil- 
dren was recognized in Europe a cen- 
tury and a quarter ago. 

The first provision for school meals 
of which there is any record was made 
in Munich, Germany in 1790, when soup 
kitchens were started as part of a cam- 
paign against vagrancy. This school 
feeding movement spread throughout 
Europe. In France school lunches as a 
national project began in 1849; school 
funds were made available in 1882 to 
maintain school restaurants. 

The movement spread to England and 
in 1866 in London “The Destitute Chil- 
dren’s Dinner Society” was established. 
The provision of school lunches became 
a national issue during the Boer War 
when a British Army general stated 
that only two out of every five men who 
wished to become soldiers were physi- 
cally fit. An investigation made by : 
committee appointed by Parliament 
showed that malnutrition was the chief 
cause, and this condition was believed 
to be of major importance during school 
years. 

In 1905 there were 158 voluntary or- 
ganizations and a total of 360 feeding 
projects in England. For the most 
part these were conducted by teachers. 
There was no attempt to do more than 
to give immediate relief to distress. 
Public funds were used for school feed- 
ing only when no private funds were 
available. In 1906 the “Provision of 
Meals Act” was passed. This law trans- 
ferred school feeding from charities to 
local educational officials. 
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First in National Legislation 

Holland was the first country to have 
national legislation specifically for 
school feeding through a law passed in 
1900 authorizing municipalities to pro- 
vide food and clothing for all school 
children in both public and _ private 
schools “who were unable because of 
lack of food and clothing to go regu- 
larly to school, or to those who would 
not continue to attend school regularly 
unless food and clothes were provided.” 

By 1913 school feeding had received 
wide recognition and had been made the 
subject of national legislation in 
France, Switzerland, Holland, Great 
Britain, Italy, Denmark, Finland, Aus- 
tria, and Belgium. Shortly after that 
time legislation was enacted in Spain 
and Russia. In Sweden, Norway, and 
Germany the provision of school 
lunches was carried on through exten- 
sive municipal legislation. In Great 
Britain during the school year 1938-39 
nearly 700,000 children in schools re- 
ceived free meals. In terms of total 
school enrollment this meant that about 
12 percent of all school children in 
England and Wales received free milk; 
about 1 percent free solid meals; and 
nearly 3 percent received both free 
meals and milk. 

Although school feeding was not un- 
dertaken on a national scale in any of 
the countries of Central or South 
America until the late 1920’s, the rapid 
development of lunchroom programs in 
the last few years indicates that the 
Latin American countries are beginning 
to meet the serious problems of child 
malnutrition. 


Interest Throughout the States ~ 


The schools of the United States have 
been interested in school lunch pro- 
grams for many years, but compared 
with some European countries this 
country has been relatively slow in cop- 
ing with the problem of malnutrition 
in school children on a national basis. 

In practically every State of the Na- 
tion interest in a school lunch program 
of some kind dates back for many years, 
even though the projects 50 years or 
more ago were more or less sporadic. 


* * * * * 


Cities Surveyed 

A survey of school feeding made in 
1918 by the Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search of New York in 86 cities of more 
than 50,000 population, revealed that 
some provision was being made for 
lunches in high school in 76 percent of 
the cities, and in only 25 percent of the 
elementary schools. Apparently ele- 
mentary school children were presumed 
not to need lunches at schools as they 
could ordinarily go home for the noon 
meal. The services, however, in high 
schools were considered only a conveni- 
ence to the school children who for the 
most part lived too far away from the 
school to eat lunches at their homes, and 
not a means of improving their nutri- 
tion. In fact, only five high schools in- 
dicated that the lunch had been estab- 
lished to combat malnutrition. 

To a great extent this was a cafeteria 
service provided by paid lunchroom 
managers and workers, or operated on a 
concession basis. The food in some 
cases was sold at a cost sufficient to cover 
all expenses involved, or at a profit, as 
a fund-raising enterprise for the con- 
cessionaire. 


Concern in Rural Areas 


There was concern shown during this 
same period over school lunches served 
in rural schools. Children did not live 
near enough to go home at noon. Asa 
rule they did not have as much ready 
money to spend as city children had. 
Parent-teacher associations and exten- 
sion workers cooperated with schools 
in setting up plans for school lunches in 
order to provide a more complete and 
palatable lunch for these children. 
Sometimes parents took turns in supply- 
ing a hot dish to supplement the cold 
packed lunch brought from home. 
Again teachers in many schools pro- 
vided this hot dish with funds from 
their own salaries; or a common ar- 
rangement was sometimes agreed upon 
for the children to contribute food for 
the hot dish which was prepared by the 
teacher in the classroom. 

Ingenuity was often displayed by var- 
ious communities in obtaining equip- 
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was usually done under some coopera- 
tive planning of teachers, parents and 
local groups, such as a parent-teacher 
association, farm women’s group and 
church societies. This type of lunch 
program was most popular in consoli- 
dated schools, to which children trav- 
eled long distances by means of school 
transportation facilities, in smaller 
schools located in cold climates, and in 
the majority of the others during the 
winter months. 

The 1911 Extension Bulletin No. 19, 
published by the University of Minne- 
sota, describes a plan taking the form 
of an extension of the domestic science 
work. This bulletin gives the amount 
of equipment needed for a one-room 
rural school, the facilities to be used in 
preparing and serving the lunch, and 
includes the teaching of food values. 

* * * % * 


Momentum Gathered 


With the depression of the 1930's ac- 
companied by the paradox of hunger— 
when there were large crop surpluses— 
the school lunch movement began to 
gather momentum. The danger of mal- 
nutrition among children be- 
came a matter of national concern. Lo- 
cal funds were inadequate where the 
need was greatest. 

‘The Bureau of Home Economics and 
Extension Service of the U. S. Depart- 
ment. of Agriculture through their 
State representatives began to do some 
work in rural areas to develop tech- 
niques for providing lunches in rural 
schools. At the same time the Division 
of Home Economics of the U. S. Office 


school 


of Education through its home economic 


supervisors in States assisted in co- 
ordinating school lunch activities with 
the work of home economic departments 
in the public high schools. The Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, realizing that it needed more than 
@ casual understanding, began to give 
particular thought to the school lunch 
programs. The American Red Cross 
and other groups and organizations be- 
gan to feed indigent children in scat- 
tered localities. 

In 1933 the Federal Government first 
gave financial aid to the school lunch 
programs. It was as a work project to 
provide relief employment for the 
unemployed. In 1933 the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation made loans to 


several towns in southwestern Missouri 
for the payment of labor to prepare and 
serve school lunches. This work was 
expanded in 1933-34 under the Civil 
Works Administration, and the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration. 
Next came the Works Progress Admin- 
istration in the school lunch field. In 
March 1940-41 about 2,000,000 children 
were served on the WPA program. 
This program continued under the 
Works Project Administration. 

The State of New York, in 1934, ap- 
propriated $100,000 for serving free 
lunches and milk to’poor children. Lo- 
cal boards of education, and 15 States 
had enacted legislation by 1937. 

The Works Project Administration 
entered extensively into the school lunch 
field. The programs were developed 
and supervised directly by the Federal 
Government. Under the WPA $37,- 
000,000 was spent in 1 year on school 
lunch projects. For the most part these 
projects had little opportunity to be 
made educational activities, and as a 
result failed to accomplish what school 
authorities and communities wanted. 

* * * * x 

At the same time farmers were strug- 
gling with the problem of food sur- 
pluses, and were in need of assistance. 
To relieve the farmers the Federal Gov- 
ernment purchased and _ distributed 
great quantities of foods to school lunch 
programs throughout the Nation. This 
distribution was made to schools with- 
out any particular thought given to the 
nutrition of the school children or to the 
program as an educational activity. 


Emphasis Shifted 


By this time it was a known fact that 
good nutrition was no longer merely a 
question of having enough food. It 
meant having the right kinds of foods, 
a balanced diet including especially, 
enough of the protective foods. A child 
may have so-called normal weight and 
still be poorly fed. Emphasis was thus 
shifted from undernourishment to mal- 
nutrition. 

Medical science found nutrition an 
important factor in the incidence or 
intensity of an increasing number of 
diseases and disorders. Minor dietary 
inadequacies are recognized as contrib- 
uting causes of irritability, debility, and 
other ills—mental, nervous or physical. 
These may not be classed as illnesses, 


but they meant a failure to enjoy sound 
and robust health. 

In the case of school children these 
health deficiencies meant inability to 
concentrate on studies, lack of interest 
in school work, and other undesirable 
attitudes. 

It was then that nutritionists turned 
the emphasis from minimal standards of 
diet, the food intake that will sustain 
life and prevent obvious deficiency dis- 
eases, to optimal standards, the food in- 
take that will make possible the full 
measure of physical and mental vitality 
and stamina of which a person is 
capable. 

In 1935-36 in a Nation-wide dietary 
survey made by the Bureau of Home 
Economics it was found that only 27 
percent of our families had diets rated 
as good, 38 percent classified as fair 
and 35 percent as poor. Of the families 
living in cities 20 percent had good 
diets; 45 percent fair and 35 percent 
poor. On the farms one-half had good 
diets, one-fourth fair, and one-fourth 
poor. Good diets were found in most 
instances at that time in families with 
good income. Lack of funds prevented 
many from buying necessary foods. 

In 1935 Congress set aside 30 percent 
of the customs receipts to be expended 
in improving farm markets and to dis- 
tributing such surplus commodities to 
schools for use in their school lunch pro- 
grams. In 1937, 3,839 schools -and 
342,031 children of the United States 
were receiving lunches at school. With 
Federal assistance available from two 
sources, namely, supervisors and work- 
ers employed through the WPA funds, 
and food furnished through the Surplus 
Marketing Administration, an increas- 
ing number of schools were able to fur- 
nish lunches entirely free to many chil- 


dren, especially those from needy 
families. 
a Xf * * * 


Early in 1943 war needs brought 
about the abolishment of the Works 
Progress Administration and the dis- 
appearance of food surpluses. Statis- 
tics, however, indicate that the high- 
water mark for schools in the United 
States serving lunches to children at- 
tending them, was reached in that year; 
estimates of schools doing so running as 
high as 90,000. 

The Food Distribution Administra- 
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tion of the War Food Administration, 
successor to the Surplus Marketing Ad- 
ministration, then announced a plan of 
aiding school lunches through cash in- 
demnities. This received Congressional 
approval for the period of 1 year 
through an amendment to the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Act. The Food Dis- 
tribution Administration was author- 
ized to spend 50 million dollars to in- 
demnify schools on the basis of specified 
In 1944 ap- 
proximately 4,445,000 children in about 
80,000 schools were receiving lunches or 
milk paid for in part by the Food Dis- 
tribution Administration. Of these 12 
percent were served free meals, 4 per- 
less that prevailing 
charge, and 32 percent were served milk 
only. The remainder paid the prevail- 
ing charge, which was less than cost. 


types of school lunches. 


cent served at 


Sixty-six percent were given type A or 
complete meals. The State departments 
of education of a number of States were 
cooperating closely with this school 
lunch program. 

The U. 8. Office of Education esti- 
mated that in that same year about 
30,000 additional provided 
school lunches for about 4,000,000 stu- 
dents without participating in the Fed- 
eral program. This would make a total 
of 60,000 schools and over 8,000,000 chil- 
dren in 1944 participating in school 
lunch programs. 


schools 


The enrollment figure for the Nation’s 
elementary and high schools, public and 
private schools at that time was 27,- 
000,000. Roughly speaking about one- 
third of the Nation’s school children in 
about one-fourth of the schools of the 
United States had school lunch pro- 
grams during that year. 

re se * “ * 


State Legislation 


Twenty-three States have enacted 
State legislation in regard to school 
lunches since 1939. A few provided 
generous State appropriations; others 
merely authorizing the use of school 
funds for school lunch purposes. In 
many communities and States trained 
supervisors were not provided, as a re- 
sult the programs have fallen short of 
their greatest possible effectiveness. An 
Office of Education circular shows that 
in 1944 there were 23 States and Hawaii 
that had some sort of school lunch legis- 
lation. South Carolina, Georgia, Ten- 
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nessee, Rhode Island, North Carolina, 
Mississippi, Kentucky, Utah, Alabama, 
Arkansas, Florida, Hawaii, Illinois, 
New Mexico, New York, Connecticut, 
Louisiana, Massachusetts, Minnesota, 
Pennsylvania, Vermont, Virginia, West 
Virginia, and Wisconsin have State su- 
pervision. The first 8 States have any- 
where from 2 supervisors to 58 super- 
visors per State. The remaining States 
have one worker each. 

It is encouraging that in a growing 
number of States funds and a staff have 
been provided by the State legislators, 
or through other means, to assure close 
supervision over this entire school serv- 
ice in the county and local school dis- 
tricts. In States in which the responsi- 
bility of the State school authorities 
have been limited, school lunches have 
developed more slowly and less satis- 
factorily. 

The services of nutritionists em- 
ployed through the Maternal and Child 
Health Divisions, from monies sent 
from the U. S. Children’s Bureau have 
been utilized in many States in consulta- 
tion services pertaining to school 
lunches. In some States these nutri- 
tionists have cooperated with State Nu- 
trition Committees in conducting school 
lunch workshops at State colleges for 
workers on school lunch programs. 
These workshops have been especially 
beneficial as so few workers have been 
trained for their jobs. 

Food handler’s schools planned and 
conducted by State health departments 
have also been held in many States for 
labor employed on school lunch projects. 
The health departments have given cer- 
tificates to those completing the course. 

Where schools have shown sufficient 
vision and provided technically trained 
personnel the school lunch program has 
served two excellent purposes. It has 
militated against malnutrition by pro- 
viding school lunches at cost to those 
able to pay and at less than cost or en- 
tirely free to those unable to pay. It 
has also been an excellent means of pro- 
viding many important types of educa- 
tion—that relating to the purchase, se- 
lection, preparation, conservation, serv- 
ing and eating of foods. Only a few of 
the most progressive school systems have 
utilized the school lunch for instruc- 
tional purposes as well as for feeding 
children. It could and should be used 
as an integral part of the instructional 


programs in health education, science 
education, home economics, and many 
other fields. School lunches should pro- 
vide activities through which these text- 
book types of education are reinforced 
and impressed in normal life situations. 
There has been a noticeable change in 
attitude toward such a program in the 
past 3 or 4 years. Interest is rapidly 
spreading, reaching into all States. 

Another circular gives statistical in- 
formation as to the number of lunch- 
rooms operating in the schools during 
the 1944-45 school year where Federal 
assistance was given, and showing the 
number of children participating in 
such lunches. It may be noted that ap- 
proximately one child out of every six 
had a school lunch provided from this 
source. The lunch or services provided 
vary from a single hot dish, or a glass 
of milk, per child to supplement lunches 
brought from home, to meals which are 
complete nutritionally and quantita- 
tively. 

Estimates secured through the U. 8. 
Office of Education show that in Octo- 
ber 1944 in cities over 100,000 popula- 
tion, of the 89 total school systems with 
9,000 schools and an enrollment of 
5,386,000 only 3,420 or 38 percent, rep- 
resenting 2,693,000 children served 
lunches to 2,423,700 children. In cities 
with from 30,000 to 100,000 population 
where there are 255 school systems or 
4,700 schools with an enrollment of 
2,190,000 only 1,690 or 36 percent were 
served lunches—and these lunches were 
served to only 635,100 children. In 
cities from 10,000 to 30,000 where there 
are 740 school systems with 6,275 schools 
and an enrollment of 2,255,000 children, 
only 2,320 of these schools or 37 percent 
served lunches to only 451,000 pupils 
each day. And in cities from 2,500 to 
10,000 population where we have 2,166 
school systems with 9,000 schools and 
an enrollment of 2,651,000 pupils, only 
2,880 schools or 32 percent were daily 
serving lunches to 503,700 children. 
The estimates further showed that of 
the 28,975 schools in cities enrolling 
12,483,000 pupils—only 10,310 schools 
or 36 percent were serving lunches to 
4,013,000 pupils. At the same time, of 
the 184,200 rural schools with an en- 
rollment of 10,835,000 pupils, only 
40,500 schools or 22 percent were serving 
lunches to 3,033,800 pupils. 

(Turn to page 26) 
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Bibliography of Art Courses 
of Study 


HE U.S. Office of Education re- 


ceives many inquiric s for lists of 


recent. courses of study. One of the 
fields in which there are frequent re- 
quests is that of art. This unit listing 
art courses is third in a series of course- 
of-study bibliographies being issued at 
intervals by the Office. The material 
was prepared by Souci Hoover, Elemen- 
tary Supervisor, Coffee County, Tenn. 
Descriptions of the courses are limited 
to the fine arts aspects. 

Lhe first unit of the series, published 
in two installments, listed language arts 
courses; the second, also in two install- 
ments, listed science courses. The series 
began in the February 20, 1944, issue of 
Education for Victory. 

Courses of study listed in the series 
cannot be purchased from the Office, 
and only those marked with an asterisk 
(*) are available for interlibrary loan 
from the Office Library. Requests for 
such loans should be made through the 
local library, and should be addressed 
to the U.S. Office of Education Library, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


A 
WwW 


Elementary School Level 
Kindergarten-Primary 


INDIANA 

*1. Indiana. State Department of 
Public Instruction. A Good Start in 
School. A Curriculum Handbook for 
Primary Teachers. Indianapolis, The 
Department, 1944. 184 p. 


This bulletin presents no definite formula, 
or specific methods to be followed, but only 
general suggestions applicable for use in any 
primary teaching situation. Following the 
introduction this publication is divided into 
three sections: (1) A Good Start in School, 
(2) Growth Through Experiences, (3) Home 
and School Relationship. Appreciation in the 


arts is discussed, emphasizing the need of 


providing experiences as a background for 
expression and appreciation. Materials for 
art and craft work are listed, suggesting many 


uses of materials without expenditure of 


money. Suggested types of experiences and 
desirable activities provide opportunity for an 
enriched program. Evaluation and the im- 
portant part it plays in the child’s growth are 
discussed. Many illustrations are included. 


if 


MICHIGAN 

2. Grand Rapids. Public Schools. 
Early Elementary Curriculum, Creative 
and Appreciative. Vol. III, 1944. 
137 p. Mimeographed. 

This revision of earlier courses deals with 
nature, literature, oral and written expres- 
Sion, fine and practical arts, dramatization, 
and music for the early elementary grades. 
Art occupies 31 pages. Specific factors in 
teaching art are discussed as: Integration, 
many kinds of children, planning, giving help 
and guidance, care of materials, evaluation. 
Desired growths in the early elementary 
grades are presented in terms of social living, 
knowledge, and skills. There is an extensive 
list of suggested experiences. A bibliography 
is included. 

NEw JERSEY 

3. Gloucester City. Public Schools. 
Course of Study for Grade One. 1941. 
82 p. Mimeographed. 

Art occupies a section of this course of 
study. Minimum essentials, aims, materials, 
activities, experiences, and suggestions for 
picture study are outlined. A bibliography is 
included. 


New York 
4. Olean. Public Schools. Ovtline 
for Primary Grades. 1948. 129 p. 


This outline for grades 1-3 includes all sub- 
ject fields. There is an art outline for each 
primary grade presented in the form of aims, 
types of art experiences, procedures, and 
attainments, 

OHIO 

5. Cincinnati. Public Schools. A 
Try-Out Manual for Kindergarten Cur- 
riculum. (Bulletin 60.) 1941. 142 p. 
Mimeographed. 

Divided into five sections including general 
objectives, development of the 5-year-old child, 
growth through educative activities, aid for 
measuring growth, and looking forward. 
Suggestions are presented for activities and 
experiences that will guide the young child 
through the period of adjustment from home 
to school life. Art expression is important in 
the development of the child. Creative art ex- 
pression can be developed by attractive en- 
vironment, variety of experiences and media, 
utilization of developmental stages. Included 
are suggested uses of material and criteria for 
evaluation. 

6. The Primary Man- 
ual. <A Teachers Guide. Kindergar- 
ten and Grades 1-2-3. (Curriculum 
Bulletin 95.) 1942. 578 p. 








Courses of Study 


The U. 8S. Office of Education 
Library is a depository for all types 
of courses of study from many States, 
cities, and counties throughout the 
country. 

In 1938 the publication, A Survey 
of Courses of Study and Other Cur- 
riculum Materials Published Since 
1934, Bulletin 1937, No. 31, was is- 
sued. This bulletin. summarized 
course of study materials received 
through 1937. No follow-up study 
has been made from 1938 to the pres- 
ent time. In 1944 the Office of Edu- 
cation Library issued a request for 
courses of study from 1941 on. This 
fact determined the choice of the 
date, 1941, as the starting point for 
a series of bibliographies in curricu- 
lum fields that are of current interest 
to teachers and curriculum commit- 
tees. These have appeared from 
time to time in Education for Victory 
and are continuing in Scnoor Lire 
through the cooperative efforts of the 
U. S. Office of Education Library and 
specialists in the various service 
divisions. 

The listing of courses in any bibli- 
ography of this series will be limited 
to those received by the Library in 
response to its request for material, 
or those sent in voluntarily. Courses 
of the following types are not in- 
cluded: (1) Those in outline form 
which constitute merely directions 
for work, (2) lesson assignments or 
outlines based on a specific text or 
texts, (3) those consisting largely of 
quotations from various authorities 
or from course of study sources, and 
(4) those which are not dated. 

















This publication incorporates into one vol- 
ume materials refined and edited from all the 
former curriculum guides for kindergarten 
and grades 1, 2, and 3. The basic aims of 
education on the primary level—to socialize 
the child, to promote his physical well-being, 
and to equip him with certain fundamentals— 


“are not allocated one to each grade but 


permeate the entire 4 years. The section on 
art occupies 40 pages. The philosophy of art 
teaching is introduced followed by the objec- 
tives. The scope and sequence of the pro 
gram is discussed. A chapter discussion is 
devoted to each of the following: Apprecia- 
tion, design and color, graphic expression, 
media and processes, plastic materials, con- 
struction and handwork, posters and lettering. 
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There are charts listing the kinds of waste 
and discarded materials available, with sug- 
gested uses, and evaluation of art expression. 
An extensive bibliography is included. 

7. Paulding. Board of Education. 
Course of Study.. Grades 1-3. 1941. 
43 p. Mimeographed. 

In this study for grades 1, 2, and 3, art is 
It is outlined in its rela- 
tionship to the child’s home, school, and com- 
A few references are 


presented briefly. 


munity experiences. 
included. 
Texas 

8. San Antonio. Public Schools. A 
Tentative Course of Study for Grades 1, 
2, and 3. 1942. Unpaged. Mimeo- 
graphed. 

Art occupies a section in this general course 
of study. The objectives and course outlines 
are presented for grades 1-2-3. Suggested 
procedures and activities are included for 
units on color, design, lettering, figure draw- 
ing, clay modeling, and landscapes. 
WASHINGTON 
Public Schools. A 
Primary Teachers. 
1942. 96 p. Mimeo- 


9. Vancouver. 
Guidebook for 
Grades 1-3. 
graphed. 

This revised guidebook consists of 10 sec- 
tions dealing with instructions for primary 
teachers in Vancouver schools and the pro- 
gram of work. A brief outline on art includes 
lists of activities and experiences. 


Intermediate and Upper Grades 
CALIFORNIA 
10. Bakersfield. 


Art. Grades 7-8. 
eographed. 

Content of the course for grades 7-8 is out- 
lined consisting of color, design, drawing and 
sketching, painting, lettering, and crafts. 
Supplementary materials are listed including 
reference books for teachers. 


Public Schools. 
1943. 9p. Mim- 


MIcHIGAN 

11. Grand Rapids. Public Schools. 
Later Elementary Curriculum. Crea- 
tive and Appreciative. Vol. V, 1944. 
126 p. Mimeographed. 

This volume of the series continues a similar 
development of the subject fields as in the 
Early Elementary Curriculum Guide, but in- 
cludes grades 3-6. The meaning of fine art 
and the nature of expression are discussed fol- 
lowed by presentation of art interests at 
various grade levels. 


New York 
12. Olean. 
for Upper Grades 7-8. 


Outline 
238 p. 


Public Schools. 
1945. 
Mimeographed. 

Fashioned after the Outline for Primary 
Grades, this publication is developed to pro- 
vide for the transition from the elementary 
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grades to high school. An art outline is in- 
cluded for each grade, listing the aims, types 
of experiences, procedures, and attainments. 


WASHINGTON 


*13. Washington. State Department 
of Public Instruction. Guides to 
Teachers. Art Activities for a Unit on 
Latin America. Intermediate Grades, 
(Instructional Service Bulletin 6.) 
1942. 17 p. Mimeographed. 

Suggested art activities to be integrated 
with some phase of Latin-American life are 
discussed as providing a means of developing 
understanding and appreciation of the culture 
of our American neighbors. The activities in- 
clude references and sources for material as: 
Exhibits, models and modeling, murals, pic- 
ture maps, weaving, pottery, wood carving, 
and chalk talks. 


Total Elementary Grade Range 


ALABAMA 

14. Anniston. Public Schools. TZen- 
tative Outline for Enriching Centers of 
Interests. 1941. 10p. Mimeographed. 

Activity interest, objectives, and materials 
needed are listed for grades 1-6. Some of the 
activities are clay modeling, painting, draw- 
ing, paper cutting and tearing, and soap carv- 
ing. A few references are suggested for use 
in art and handicraft work. 


CALIFORNIA 

15. Delano. Public Schools. Cur- 
riculum Guide. 1943. 136p. Mimeo- 
graphed. 


The objectives of elementary education are 
presented, followed by suggestions for use 
of this program. General objectives are listed 
for art with outline for each grade, including 
observation, representation, construction, 
color, design, lettering, creative expression in 
different media, art in dress, interior decora- 
tion, and evaluation. 


16. Fresno. Public Schools. Fine 
Arts and Music, Grades Kindergarten- 
6. 1941. 157 p. Mimeographed. 


This teachers’ guide is a result of coopera- 
tive efforts of many people extended over a 
long period of time. A general philosophy 
unit and a general art unit are followed by 
more specific methods and units. Each unit 
is presented as follows: Initiation of the unit, 
development of the unit, experiences in which 
the children and teacher may engage, and 
anticipated outcomes of the unit. Correla- 
tions are emphasized particularly between 
musie and art, the sixth grade unit being 
“The Story of Music.” An art ability chart is 
included. There are sections devoted to pri- 
mary and upper grade art with illustrations of 
directed and original art involving funda- 
mental shapes. Aids to teachers in develop- 
ing specialized art activities and skills are pre- 
sented, including many illustrated Christmas 
card suggestions. 


17. Fresno County. Board of Edu- 
cation. Manual. Public Schools. 1941. 
325 p. 

A discussion of art is followed by the listing 
of general objectives. Many suggestions are 
included for use of materials as: Papier 
miaché, clay, dyes, powder tempera, corrugated 
paper, and finger paints. An extensive bibli- 
ography is included. 


18. Long Beach. City Schools. 
Guide to Painting in the Elementary 
Schools,. 1944. 33 p. Mimeographed. 

Three sections: Beginning Experiences, 
Teaching Techniques, and Meeting Art Needs 
in Units are discussed, presenting classroom 
experiences in conversational style with sug- 
gested activities in each field. Selected refer- 
ence materials are included on prints available 
in audio-visual department, illustrated animai 
books, and books available in teachers’ 
library. 


*19. Los Angeles. City School Dis- 
trict. /nstructional Guide for Teach- 
ers of Elementary Schools. 1942. 157 
p. (School Publication No. 38.) 


Art is included in this guide containing dis- 
cussions on 14 subject fields as they relate to 
the instructional program of kindergarten 
through grade 6. Emphasis is placed on pro- 
viding each child with the opportunity to ob- 
serve and appreciate the world about him, to 
express creatively and in personal living prin- 
ciples of art and beauty, and to acquire such 
techniques as will enable him to express his 
ideas. The outline for developing the instruc- 
tional program in art for all grades is accom- 
plished by establishing important objectives, 
making the program effective, and appraising 
pupil accomplishment. 


*20. Course of Study 
for Elementary Schools. 1942. 301 p. 

This course of study, similar to the Jnstruc- 
tional Guide for Teachers of Hlementary 
Schools, deals with the basic areas of learning 
and teaching experiences. Art is presented 
in outline form in terms of what is taught, 
pupil achievement, and materials of instruc- 
tion. For kindergarten through grade 6. 


21. Los Angeles County. Public 
Schools. Course of Study for Elemen- 
tary Schools of Los Angeles County. 
1944, 252p. 

This course of study is a revision of a pre- 
vious course. Emphasis is placed on thor- 
oughness of learning rather than the mere 
covering of material. It is organized simi- 
larly for kindergarten through grade 8. Art 
is presented by developing enjoyment of, in- 
terest in, and sensitivity to color, form, and 
texture, in everyday living, using art media 
as means of creative expression for enjoyment, 
experimenting with and learning the tech- 
niques and skills of handling materials end 
tools, and developing ability to evaluate per- 
sonal achievement and achievements of others. 
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22. Santa Monica. City Schools, 
Art. Elementary. 1941. 9p. Mim- 
eographed. 

The general outline, including aims, attain- 
ments, materials, activities, and teacher refer- 
ences and helps, is presented for grades 1-6. 
The activities are correlated with suggested 
units for each grade. 


23. Tulare County. Board of Edu- 
cation. Teacher's Guide. 1941. 141 p. 


The objectives of self-realization, human re- 
lationship, economic efficiency, and civie re- 
sponsibility are broken down into specific 
statements which furnish criteria for teachers 
in evaluating their own schools. All subject 
fields are presented. Art occupies 14 pages. 
General aims with suggestions for correlations 
are presented. Grade expectancies for art are 
discussed under the groupings: Primary, in- 
termediate, and upper. 

24. Ventura County. Board of Edu- 
cation. Teacher's Guide. Early and 
Later Childhood. Grades 14. 1942. 
158 p. 

One section of this guide, presenting all the 
subject fields for grades 1—6, includes art. 
General art objectives, criteria for selection of 
art experiences, suggestions on how to de- 
velop an appreciation of art, and suggested 
experiences for elementary School children 
are discussed. Evaluation is emphasized, 
each child’s product to be judged according to 
his stage of development. It is to be judged 
by the child’s standard, not by an adult 
standard. 


CoLoRADO 

25. Colorado. State Department of 
Education. Course of Study for Ele- 
mentary Schools. Denver, The Depart- 
ment, 1942. 724 p. 

This is a revision of the former elementary 
course of study. It is divided into sections 
representing all the subject fields. Art occu- 
pies 36 pages. Suggested procedures and out- 
comes are presented for each grade with a 
discussion of art experiences. These experi- 
ences are listed under such headings as: Pic- 
ture building, drawing, color, painting, crafts, 
modeling, and appreciation. Following this 
discussion there is a list suggesting things to 
do with directions. The suggested art activi- 
ties can be carried out by teachers in average 
teaching situations. The bibliography con- 
tains books which will be found helpful in 
utilizing inexpensive and waste materials for 
art work. 

IpAHo 

26. Idaho. State Department of 
Education. Curricular Guide Adapt- 
able to Elementary Schools of Idaho. 
Boise, The Department, 1943. 146 p. 
Mimeographed. 

An overview is presented on philosophy, 


content, and procedures adaptable to the ele- 
mentary schools of Idaho. Art is discussed 


by group levels: Grade 1, upper primary, in- 
termediate, and upper grades. No fixed pro- 
gram is recommended, but suggestions are pre- 
sented to stimulate interest and foster cur- 
ricular progress. Emphasis is placed on in- 
tegration, including helpful suggestions for 
accomplishing this purpose. 

ILLINOIS 

27. Chicago. Board of Education. 
Art. Elementary Schools, 1942. 52 p. 
Mimeographed. 

Special attention is given to the teach- 
ing of creative art based upon the interests, 
needs, and abilities of the children. Discus- 
sions include the philosophy behind creative 
art, subject matter, design, form, color, crafts, 
evaluation, and exhibits. This bulletin is en- 
riched by colored creative block prints, draw- 
ings, and paintings. Included is a 3-section 
bibliography on picture making, art in general, 
and articles on art education. 


INDIANA 

28. Indiana. State Department of 
Public Instruction. Elementary School 
Guide. (Bulletin 150.) Indianapolis, 
The Department, 1944. 54 p. 

This guide presents briefly the entire ele- 
mentary curriculum, the section on art con- 
sisting of four pages. Aesthetic experiences 
for the child, as suggested here, should in- 
clude appreciation, arrangement, creative 
work, and a choice in making decisions. Simi- 
larities and differences are mentioned for the 
lower, intermediate, and upper grades. 
KANSAS 

29. Kansas. State Department of 
Public Instruction. Teachers’ Guide to 
Kansas Elementary School Program of 
Studies. Topeka, The Department, 
1942. 149 p. 

This teacher’s guide in reading and lan- 
guage contains an art supplement of 17 pages. 
Three sections include: “The Attitude of the 
Art Program,” “Teaching Techniques,” and 
“Art Objectives and Skills in the Elementary 
Grades.” Directed lessons are outlined for 
each grade. A list of materials is included. 
MIcHIGAN 

30. Rochester. Public Schools. 7 en- 
tative Curriculm Program. Grades 
Kindergarten-6. 1941. 127 p. Mime- 
ographed. 

In a general course of study, art is presented 
for grades 1—6 by means of attainments, color, 
design, construction, and appreciation expe- 
riences. A selected bibliography available for 
teachers includes sections on art appreciation, 
art education, architecture, color, drawing, 
linoleum block printing, modern art, and 
magazines. 

MIssourRI 

31. Kansas City. Public Schools. 

Outline of Content in the Kansas City 


Elementary School Program. 1944. 
Unpaged. 

This is a general outline for all the subject 
fields. Art occupies 19 pages. As expressed 
in the introduction, art is experience that 


touches every phase of life. It plays a vital 
role in democratic living. An outline consist- 
ing of an overview, framework of the content, 
achievements of essential learnings, evalua- 
tion, and professional aids, is listed for kinder- 
garten through grade 6. 

32. Missouri State Department of Ed- 
ucation. Missouri at Work on the Pub- 
lic School Curriculum. 
Study for the Elementary Grades. Jef- 
ferson City, The Department, 1942. 


672 p. 


( '0 Urses of 


General plan and scope of the elementary 
program, grades 1-8, is discussed in the in- 
troduction. A section on art occup'es 34 pages 
and is presented in the form of objectives, 
basic learnings, experiences, and attainments. 
Several units are presented for each grade. 
Lists of picture study materials, community 
resources, and discarded materials are in- 
cluded with an indication of some uses pro- 
viding varied activities. The publication is 
enriched by a glossary of art terms, recipes 
for materials, and discussions of many techni- 
cal processes. 

MontTANA 

33. Montana. State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. A Course of 
Study for Rural and Graded Elemen- 
tary Schools. Helena, The Depart- 
ment, 1942. 576 p. 

A section of 34 pages is devoted to art for 
grades 1-8. The introduction deals with gen 
eral suggestions to the teacher. A _ similar 
outline is followed for each grade including: 
color study, free-hand drawing, design, fig- 
ure drawing, lettering, crafts, and types of 
media. General suggestions are presented 
with minimum attainments, followed by spe- 
cific aims, procedures, and attainments for 
each grade. A _ classified bibliography is 
included. 

New JERSEY 

34. Haddonfield. Public 
Instructional Guide for Teachers of the 
Elementary and Junior High Schools. 
1943. 66 p. Mimeographed. 


The content of this guide is an outgrowth 


Schools. 


of many professional conferences of teachers 
during a 4-year period with suggestions from 
faculty members of Glassboro State Teachers 
College. Following an overview of the com- 
munity and schools the subject fields are dis- 
cussed. Art as in the case of other subject 
fields is presented in the form of the same 
general outline in parallel columns for kinder- 
garten through grade 8. 

35. Haddon Heights. Public Schools. 
Elementary Art Education. Grades 


14. 1943. 31 p. Mimeographed. 
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General objectives of art education are 
listed followed by specific objectives, activities, 
The outline 
presented for grades 1-6 includes color and 


and procedures for each grade. 


design, pictorial drawing, handwork, picture 
study, lettering, and nature study. 


36. Tenafly. Public Schools. Course 
of Study. Art. Grades 1-6. 1944. 
9p. Mimeographed. 

Presented here is the general aim to culti- 
vate appreciation of beauty and design in 
everything the environment includes. Sug- 
gested activities and specific aims for all 


grades are listed. 


New Mexico 


"37. New Mexico. State Department 
of Education. Curriculum Develop- 
ment in the Eleme ntary Schools of New 
Mexico. (Bulletin 2.) Santa Fe, The 
Department, 1944. 423 p. 

Included in the bulletin on curriculum de- 
velopment with all the subject fields is art, 
Four objectives are 
listed as vital to the art program, regardless 
intellec- 
tual progress, technical progress, creative ex- 
“The simple ele- 
mentary features of drawing that we come in 
contact with in everyday life are seven sym- 
bols: spiral, circle, half-circle, two half-circles, 
straight-line, wavy-line, and zig-zag-line. A 
combination and arrangement of these will 
result in attractive and satistactory design.” 


presented in 16 pages. 
of grade or age-level of the pupils: 


pression, and appreciation. 


Art media and activities are listed. 
Oui0 

38. Bellefontaine. Public Schools. 
Outlines. Grades 1-46. 
Unpaged. Mimeographed. 


( ‘Urric lua 
1944. 


In this curriculum outline the aims of art 
instruction are listed for grades 1-4, giving 
activities for each month by seasons. 

39. Erie County. Public Schools. 
Course of Study—Elementary. 1943. 
303 p. Mimeographed. 

General instructions to teachers are fol- 
lowed by the elementary course of study. 
A similar outline con- 
sisting of major and specific objectives, se- 


Art occupies 11 pages. 


lected activities, materials, and equipment is 
presented for grades 1-6. 


*40. Wood County. Department of 
Education. A Study of Art for the 
Wood County Schools. Part I. Grades 
1-2. Part Il. Grades 4-6. 1941. 88 p. 
Mimeographed. 

Part I is prepared by primary grade teach- 
ers and Part II by intermediate grade teachers 
organized as two curriculum committees from 
This outline recommends 
the importance of and general procedure in 
the subject of art instruction. For both Parts 
I and II, there are illustrated activities, meth- 
ods of procedure, standards for evaluation, 
outcomes, and a list of books for the teacher. 


the same groups. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 

41. Etna. Public Schools. Course of 
Study. Grades 1-8. 1941. 105 p. 
Mimeographed. 

These ten phases of art education are the 
basis of work in grades 1-8: appreciation, 
cartooning, color, constructive handwork, de- 
sign, figure study, graphic vocabulary, inte- 
gration, lettering, and picture study. A sug- 
gestive chart is presented for planning any 
art unit; it deals with general and technical 
information, directed and creative activities. 
Articles, materials, and addresses are included 
with suggestions for use of discarded and inex- 
pensive materials. There is a crafts bibli- 
ography. 


42. Lackawanna, Wyoming, Susque- 


hanna Counties. School District. 
Course of Study for Elementary 


Schools. 


1944. Mimeographed. 


A revision of the 1943-44 course of study 
consisting of all the subject fields for the ele- 
mentary grades. Art is included. The gen- 
eral aims and objectives are followed by lists 
of instructional materials and devices for each 
grade. 


43. Warren County. Public Schools. 
Art. 1941. Mimeographed. 


County-wide objectives in art are presented 
in this course of study. A definite outline of 
work is developed for each grade including 
color, lettering, design, illustrations, apprecia- 
tion, crafts, and general drawing activities. 
Pointers on drawing and objects which can be 
made from waste materials are listed. 


Soutu DaKera 


44. South Dakota. State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. Cowrse of 
Study for Elementary Grades. (Cur- 
riculum Bulletin 85.) Pierre, The De- 
partment, 1945. 680 p. 


This course of study has a section which 
deals with art. Specific objectives, activities, 
and content are outlined for each grade. Units 
are presented on color, design, construction, 
commercial art, and dress. Lists of pictures 
for optional use, a short bibliography, source 
material for art appreciation, and illustrative 
materials are included. 

TENNESSEE 

45. Tennessee. State Department of 
Education. Division of Elementary 
Schools. Guide for Teaching in Ele- 
mentary Schools. Nashville, The De- 
partment, 1943. 116 p. 

The introductory chapter emphasizes the 
importance of evaluating pupil progress in the 
elementary schools. Outline suggested as a 
guide in determining progress includes: phi- 
losophy used, understanding pupils, knowledge 
of education factors, personality and physical 
development, ways of determining and record- 
ing. There are objectives, learning expe- 
riences, suggested pupil achievements, and 


suggestions for teachers in all the subject 
fields. Art is included. 


VERMONT 


46. Vermont. State Department of 
Education. Suggested Course of Study 
and Teacher’s Manual for Art Educa- 
tion. Grades 1-8. Montpelier, The 
Department, 1943. 71 p. 


Following an introduction to elementary 
art education and general objectives for an 
effective program of art education, design, 
color, representation, crafts, and appreciation 
are discussed for different grades. Colored 
illustrations from different grade-levels en- 
rich the content. Definitions of color, langu- 
age of color, sources of art material, visual 
aids, and a bibliography are given in the teach- 
er’s manual. 


VIRGINIA 


47. Virginia. State Board of Edu- 
cation. Cowrse of Study for Virginia 
Elementary Schools, Grades 1-7. 
Richmond, The Board, 1943. 553 p. 
(Bulletin 6.) 


This is a revision of former elementary 
courses of study. Purposes and content are 
introduced followed by sections presenting 
grade materials, subject matter materials, 
general teaching procedures, bases of the 
course of study, and supplementary material. 
Many suggestions on art are discussed in- 
cluding using color; making working draw- 
ings, plans, and illustrations; using design ; 
modeling or using clay; studying pictures, 
architecture, sculpture; lettering, arranging 
composition for photography, and using three- 
dimensional materials in creative expression. 


WASHINGTON 


48. Vancouver. Public Schools. Art 
Activities Guidebook. 30 p. Mimeo- 
graphed. 

Consideration is given to the scope and 
sequence of art goals. Subject matter and 
goals for grade-levels are given with check- 
lists for participation and improvement. Lists 
are prepared of materials for various grade- 
levels and of old discarded or substitute ma- 
terials giving directions for preparation and 
use. Recipes are included for clay, paper 
mache, finger paint, and directions for ob- 
taining the effect of pastel or chalk drawing 
with crayolas. There is a brief bibliography. 

49. Washington. Office of State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Temporary Guide for the Elementary 
School Curriculum. (Instructional 
Service Bulletin 15) Olympia, The De- 
partment, 1944. 170 p. 

Following the introductory chapter on learn- 
ing experiences of children, seven subject field 
areas are presented. Art consists of 13 pages. 
The statement of aim of art education is fol- 


lowed by discussions on current adjustments, 
suggested classroom materials, arrangement, 
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and equipment. A wit is presented illus- 
trating art possibilities. Charts in outline 
form are included for primary and intermedi- 
ate grades listing the goals, methods, activi- 
ties, materials, and uses. There is a brief 
bibliography. 
WISCONSIN 

50. Kenosha County. Public Schools. 
A Suggestive Course of Study for 
Kenosha County Elementary Schools. 
1941. Unpaged. Mimeographed. 

Emphasis is placed on integration of art. 
Creative expression is presented as a means 
of vitalizing learning. Discussion of picture 
study deals with the possibility of more func- 
tional use of pictures when a closer correla- 
tion in other subject fields is used. Guides 
to teachers are listed including helps in noting 
special characteristics of animals as an aid 
for drawing them. 

51. Trempealeau County. Public 
Schools. . Correlated Art Activities. 
1941. 126 p. Mimeographed. 


Emphasis is placed on creative art corre- 
lated with the entire school program. Many 
activities both general and seasonal with out- 
line illustrations are included. Techniques 
are suggested, but are subordinate to the 
values which are to be realized. There is a 
brief bibliography. 


Secondary School Level 
Junior and Senior High School 


DELAWARE 

52. Wilmington. Board of Public 
Education. How Art Contributes to 
Our Daily Living. Grades7-12. 1943. 
189 p. Mimeographed. 


This course as the introduction states is the 
outgrowth of many years of continuous effort 
by the children, teachers, administrators, and 
community. Guidance and direction were pro- 
vided by a director, a cabinet made up of rep- 
resentatives of the teaching and administra- 
tive staff, a curriculum specialist, and assist- 
ants. Section I deals with the guiding prin- 
ciples for education, and Section II discusses 
how art contributes to our daily living. The 
way art contributes to junior and senior high 
schools is presented in the form of different 
units as “Home and Personality,” “The Life 
of the Community,” “The Use and Enjoyment 
of Nature.” “Milestones in Art” includes six 
units which present varied activities ranging 
from research to construction. They include 
art lectures, field trips, organization of school 
exhibits, discussions, and experiments with 
many art mediums. Wach unit has a list of 
culminating activities. Areas in which pupils 
should show growth are listed. An extensive 
bibliography is included. 

MaryLAND 

53. Maryland. State Department of 
Education. Course of Study. Art for 
Secondary Schools. Grades 7-12. Bal- 
timore, The Department, 1945. 332 p. 


This course of study in art for the secondary 
schools is the result of years of cooperative 
planning on the part of supervisors, principals, 
and teachers. The philosophy underlying art 
education is discussed, introducing suggestions 
that will encourage and stimulate art expe- 
riences to promote balance in living. Several 
junior-high-school art units are listed, includ- 
ing: “Art and You,” “Art and Your School,” 
“Art in Your Home,” “Art and Your Church,” 
“Art and Your Appearance,” “Adventures in 
Design,” “The Artist and His Work,” “How 
Things Are Represented in the Arts,” and “Art 
in Advertising.” These units, with possible 
sequence, are outlined by means of information 
and activity experiences. Extensive supple- 
mentary units are included. Mention is made 
of the specialized training for art occupa- 
tions afforded by the public vocational schools 
for those who cannot go on to art school 
after completion of a high-school course. Ma- 
jor and minor art courses are outlined. The 
art courses included in the curriculum are as 
follows: Ninth grade, general art; tenth 
grade, painting and sculpture; eleventh grade, 
industrial and commercial art; twelfth grade, 
theater art and architecture. There is a list 
of painting and sculpture to be seen in Balti- 
more. An extensive bibliography for the 
teacher is included. 

New Jersey 

*54. North Arlington. City School. 
Special Subjects Courses of Study. 
Art. Grades 7-12. 1942. Unpaged. 
Mimeographed. 

This bulletin deals with special subjects; 
the art section includes an outline for grades 
7-12 on a working knowledge of art principles 
and color theory expressed in varied crafts. 


Senior High School 


CALIFORNIA 

55. Santa Monica. City Schools. Art. 
Senior High School. 1941. Mimeo- 
graphed. 

This bulletin is designed to assist the stu- 
dents who choose art as a major in high school. 
With the necessary prerequisites majors may 
be selected from the following fields: Design, 
representative arts (drawing, painting, etc.). 
advertising art, or crafts. Foundation courses 
are discussed. A subject information chart 
is included with a list of prerequisites and 
amount of credit to be obtained. 


INDIANA 

56. Indiana. State Department of 
Public Instruction. Digest of Cowrses 
of Study for Secondary Schools of In- 
diana. (Bulletin No. 151) Indianap- 
olis, The Department, 1944. 247 p. 

This revised bulletin is divided into three 
sections: (1) Program of Study, (2) Out- 
lines of Courses of Study, and (3) Teaching 
Material. It deals with all subject fields for 
grades 7-12. Art occupies 12 pages. Art 
appreciation, commercial and industrial art, 


modeling and construction, history of art and 
architecture are outlined, presenting objec- 
tives, basic content of subject, and suggested 
teaching procedures. There is a bibliography, 
MonTANA 

57. Montana. State Department of 
Public Instruction. Z'eaching is Patri- 
otie Service. Helena, The Department, 
1943, 94 p. 

A brief discussion on the contribution art 
makes to the war effort includes camouflage, 
advertising art, photography, drafting, map 
making, murals, and hobbies. A list is in- 
cluded suggesting some vocations high-school 
art students might be investigating. There is 
a Classified bibliography included. 

New JERSEY 

58. Tenafly. Public Schools. Course 
of Study—Art. Grades 9-12. 1944. 
30 p. Mimeographed. 

This bulletin enumerates the problems to 
be undertaken for each grade. There is a 
discussion of each problem; both class and 
home work are listed. 

West VircInia 

59. Huntington. Board of Educa- 
tion. Huntington East High School 
Course of Study. 1941. 84 p. Mimeo- 
graphed. 

A brief outline on art in high school is 
included in this general course of study. Gen- 
eral and specific aims with problems for each 
grade are listed. 


Elementary and Secondary 
Levels 


CALIFORNIA 

60. Del Norte County. Public 
Schools. Art in Primary and Secon- 
dary Schools. 1941. 17 p. Mimeo- 
graphed. 

The classification presented of types of 
learning experiences includes drawing, design, 
color, construction, and appreciation, Illus- 
trations are included under design and com- 
position. Junior and senior high-school art is 
outlined according to this classification. 
NortH Caro.ina 

*61. North Carolina. State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. A ‘Sug- 
gested Twelve-Year Program for the 
North Carolina Public Schools. (Pub- 
lication No. 235). Raleigh, The De- 
partment, 1942. 293 p. 

This bulletin gives first of all some state- 
ments about the personnel of the Twelve-Year 
Program Study. It is divided into two sections: 
Part I states the objectives of the program 
and discusses administrative problems; Part 
II deals with various aspects of the curricu- 
lum for elementary and secondary schools. 
The section on art introduces a general point 
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of view. Three essential factors in an effec- 
tive art program are listed: (1) Suitable ma- 
terials, (2) favorable working conditions, and 
(3) a teacher who has an understanding of 
the value of art in the development of chil- 
dren. There are indications listed of growth 
in art for grades 1-12. 





62. . Artin the Public 
Schools. Raleigh, The Department, 
1942. 137 p. 


“Every teacher is an art teacher” is the 
general philosophy around which this bulletin 
for grades 1-12 is built. Stimulation for a 
functional art program is given by the aims 
and objectives of the program, content, and 
method for each grade or growth-level. Many 
practical suggestions relative to art materials 
and the correlation of art with all other sub- 
jects taught in the school are included. Sev- 
eral full-page illustrations of art are presented. 
The bibliography is arranged in five groups in- 
cluding: (1) Activities and materials, (2) 
philosophy of art in elementary school, (3) 
advanced readings, (4) design, and (5) spe- 
cial subjects to assist teachers in specific 
needs. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

63. McKees Rocks. Public Schools. 
Course of Study in the McKees Rocks 
Schools at War. Grades 1-12. 1943. 
248 p. Mimeographed. 

“Art Classes and the War” is a chapter con- 
tained in this course of study which deals 
with art problems connected with the war. 
War consciousness poster, study of our flag, 
comparative studies of other countries in- 
volving art work, and clothing design are 
included. 

TExaAs 

64. Cass County. Public Schools. 
Year Book and Brief Course of Study 
for the Cass County Schools. Vol, VIII, 
No. 1. 1943. 66 p. 

Consisting of general introductory informa- 
tion, primary, intermediate, high-school, and 
miscellaneous sections, this course of study 
includes a brief outline for all subject fields. 
Art and music are presented together as crea- 
tive arts. Objectives are listed with sugges- 
tions for creative arts in each grade. 





OPEN DOORS TO CHILDREN 


By Margaret T. Hampel 
and 
Hazel F. Gabbard 


A pictorial 32-page publication of the 
U. S. Office of Education, presenting 
activities of school-age children in cen- 
ters providing extended school services 
for children before and after school, on 
Saturdays, and on holidays. 
10 cents per copy 
Order from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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Suggested School Health Policies 


OLLOWING is the second install- 
F ment of a report of the National 
Committee on School Health Policies, 
formed in 1945 by the National Confer- 
ence for Cooperation in Health Educa- 
tion. The first installment and a list of 
organizations represented on the Com- 
mittee were published in the January 
issue of Scnoon Lire. The final install- 
ment of the report will be published in 
a near future issue. 


Services for Health Protection 
and Improvement 


Through the cooperative efforts of 
teachers, physicians, dentists, nurses, 
and others, many activities are con- 
ducted at schools for the health protec- 
tion and improvement of students and 
school personnel. Such activities prop- 
erly include those relating to the care of 
emergencies, whether resulting from 
sickness or injury ; to the prevention and 
control of communicable diseases; and 
to health counseling. 

The full value of health protection 
and improvement services is never re- 
alized unless the services are made part 
of students’ learning experiences, which 
increase knowledge, develop attitudes, 
and influence behavior. Attention 
should be paid to giving students a full 
understanding of the meaning of every 
health protection or improvement serv- 
ice provided for them. Classroom 
teachers, for example, should by dis- 
cussion prepare their pupils to under- 
stand—and not to fear—the medical ex- 
amination given periodically by the 
school medical adviser or other physi- 
cian. The success of a school health 
service program should be gaged from 
its contribution to students’ health edu- 
cation as well as its direct value in pro- 
tecting and promoting health. 

Emphasis must be given to the funda- 
mental role of the teacher in every 
school health service program. In addi- 
tion to elaborating the lessons implicit 
in the service program, the teacher is 
also often in the best position to know 
what children are in immediate need of 
the specialized services of the nurse, 
dental hygienist, psychologist, guidance 
counselor, dentist, or physician. 


First Aid for Emergencies 


Every school should have a planned, 
written program for the care of emer- 
gencies. In case of accident or sudden 
sickness, the school has responsibility 
for (1) giving immediate care, (2) noti- 
fying parents, (3) getting pupils home, 
and (4) guiding parents, where neces- 
sary, to sources of treatment. 


Immediate Care 


Because no nurse or physician may be 
present when an accident occurs or when 
a pupil becomes ill, at least one teacher 
or other person well-trained in first aid 
should always be present at school. 
When a nurse is at the school, she will 
naturally be expected to see that the 
school’s first-aid responsibilities are met. 

In case of serious accident, the school] 
should immediately summon the school 
medical adviser (or any other physician 
easily and quickly obtainable or an am- 
bulance) ; but the services of a physi- 
cian so summoned should be limited to 
the immediate emergency care that is 
needed. It will be found helpful for 
each school to have posted in the prin- 


cipal’s office, or other convenient loca-— 


tion, a list of names, addresses, and tele- 
phone numbers of nearby physicians 
who may be called in emergencies. 
First aid supplies should always be 
available and accessible. Periodically 
kits should be checked for completeness. 
Teachers and other school personnel 
should not exceed the usual practice of 
competent first aid in managing emer- 
gencies of sickness or accident. They 
should not diagnose and they should 
never administer medication of any sort 
except as prescribed by a physician. 
The school medical adviser should pre- 
pare detailed instructions and standing 
orders for the guidance of teachers and 
the school nurse with reference to imme- 
diate treatment for such common school 
emergencies as abdominal pain, cuts, 
bruises, dog bites, suspected fractures, 
painful menstruation, and headache, as 


well as for less frequent emergencies . 


like epileptic attacks or insulin shock. 


Informing Parents 


Parents should be immediately but 
tactfully notified of their child’s sudden 





sickness or serious accident. If possible, 
they should be summoned by telephone. 
Where the emergency is so grave as to 
suggest the need for immediate hospital 
care (for example, suspected skull frac- 
ture or appendicitis), there should be no 
delay in securing medical attention— 
through a public institution if necessary. 
In such cases if possible, and in less 
serious cases always, the school should 
ask the parent to state the hospital, 
physician, or home address to which the 
sick or injured child is to be taken— 
if the parent himself cannot promptly 
call or send for the child. 

No sick or injured child should be 
sent, home alone, unaccompanied by a 
responsible adult. 


Helping Parents 


The member of the school staff who 
makes the notification should be pre- 
pared to help an uncertain parent decide 
what is next to be done for the child. 
He should know what treatment facili- 
ties, public and private, are available in 
the community and should be able to 
guide the parent to them. 

If it is impossible to reach the par- 
ents, the pupil’s own or family plhysi- 
cian may be consulted. It will prove 
helpful if the physician’s name, address, 
and telephone number have been re- 
corded on the child’s permanent health 
record card. 


Appendicitis 


Particular attention is called to the 
need for a policy regarding the care of 
students with severe abdominal pain, 
which may be a symptom of appendi- 
citis. Appendicitis is not uncommon in 
young people, and should be suspected 
whenever a pupil complains of pain in 
the abdomen. Since this condition may 
be aggravated—sometimes fatally—by 
improper early attention, school per- 
sonnel should avoid giving any medica- 
tion. The pupil with abdominal pain 
should be placed under the care of his 
parents with precautionary advice (1) 
not to give the child any food or drink, 
(2) not to give any medicine, particu- 
larly not a laxative, and (3) to call a 
physician if the pain persists. 


Incidental Health Education 


In the presence of accident and sudden 
sickness, spectators, young and old, are 


more keenly interested than usual con- 
cerning what should and what should 
not be done in such circumstances. 
While taking care not to prompt unrea- 
soning fears and giving complete con- 
sideration to the feelings of the sick or 
injured child, teachers may nevertheless 
discover at such times heightened oppor- 
tunities for incidental health education. 
Such critical occasions should therefore 
be utilized to impart to pupils informa- 
tion and attitudes that will evoke calm 
and useful behavior in the presence of 
medical emergencies. 


Prevention and Control of 

Communicable Disease ' 

A school’s current policies for the pre- 
vention and control of communicable 
disease ought to be based on the most re- 
cent and authoritative public health 
practices. It is especially to be recog- 
nized that rapid progress in medical and 
public health knowledge often modifies 
and sometimes reverses previous recom- 
mendations with respect to specific dis- 
eases. School health policies should not 
freeze outmoded practices into inviol- 
able regulations. 

Obviously a pupil with a communi- 
cable disease at a stage where it may be 
a menace to others should not be in 
The school’s chief problem in 
of communicable disease 


school. 
the control 
such as measles, scarlet fever, or chick- 
enpox arises from the fact that many 
cases of such disease are discovered at 
school, where there is a higher “index of 
suspicion,” rather than in the home. In 
the final—and distant—analysis there- 
fore, the school’s greatest opportunity 
for preventing the spread of communi- 
cable disease stems from cooperation 
with other community agencies in far- 
reaching programs of parent education 
and adult health education. 

The school’s chief responsibilities in 
the control of communicable diseases 
are: To encourage parents to make full 


1Communicable diseases vary in incidence and 
importance in different localities. Among the com- 
muniecable diseases with which a school might have 
to contend are: Amebic dysentery, bacillary dysen- 
tery, botulism, chickenpox, common cold, diph- 
theria, encephalitis (sleeping sickness), food infec- 
tions and food poisonings, German measles, gonor- 
rhea, hookworm disease, impetigo contagiosa, infan- 
tile paralysis (poliomyelitis) influenza, lockjaw 
(tetanus), malaria, measles, meningitis, mumps, 
pneumonia, rabies, ringworm, scarlet fever, septic 
sore throat, smallpox, syphilis, trachoma, trench 
mouth (Vincent's infection), trichinosis, tubercu- 
losis, tularemia, typhoid fever, typhus fever, undu- 
lant fever, and whooping cough. 


use of all available preventive measures ; 
to see that sick children do not come to 
school; to arrange to return home chil- 


dren who become sick while at school; 
and to protect students as far as possible 
from exposure to communicable dis- 
eases. These measures require close co- 
operation with parents and health de- 
partments. 

Parents should be notified when a 
serious communicable disease has oc- 
curred among their child’s classmates, 
The notification, effectively by letter, 
should outline measures, 
suggest early signs and symptoms of the 


preventive 


disease, and urge that children exhib- 
iting these signs be kept at home. 


False Emphasis on “Perfect Attendance” 


The control of communicable disease 
in schools is sometimes hampered by 
placing false emphasis on perfect or 
near-perfect attendance. Rather than 
giving certificates or awards for such 
dubious distinction, commendation 
should be extended to pupils who pro- 
tect the health of their classmates by 
remaining at home when they are not 
Allotment of State funds to 
basis of the average 


well. 
schools on the 
number of pupils in daily attendance is 
equally bad practice because it makes 
teachers anxious to force attendance on 
pupils who ought better be at home and 
in bed 


Continuing Daily Observation 

Teachers should be constantly alert to 
the possibility of pupils displaying signs 
and symptoms of a communicable dis- 
ease at any time of the day. Continuous 
daily observation for the “danger sig- 
nals” of beginning communicable dis- 


ease is more valuable than a single morn-' 


ing inspection. 

Every teacher should know how to 
recognize the signs and symptoms of 
beginning sickness and the procedures 
she should follow when they appear. 
The teacher should not diagnose. When 
her suspicion of disease is aroused, she 
should refer the pupil to the nurse or 
physicians; if they are not available, 
she should quietly isolate the pupil from 
others and arrange for him to be sent 
or taken home. As with accident or 
sudden sickness, the parents should be 
notified promptly. Written or printed 
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instructions outlining the teacher’s role 
in the control of communicable disease 
should be placed in the hands of every 
teacher. 


School-Health Department Cooperation 


Community control of communicable 
diseases is the special and legally desig- 
nated responsibility of the public health 
oflicer and his staff, who are in the best 
position to know and understand the 
application of the latest, approved prac- 
tices. Wherever a city, county, or State 
health officer and department are func- 
tioning, the school should solicit and 
follow their recommendations. In com- 
munities still lacking adequate public 
health services and personnel, the school 
should apply to a school medical adviser 
or local medical society for guidance. 

A cordial working relationship be- 
tween schools and health departments is 
an important link in the chain of com- 
municable disease control. At the very 
least, an alert local health department 
will supply schools with a list of com- 
municable diseases which are legally re- 
portable; with copies of official regula- 
tions (concerning, for instance, isola- 
tion, quarantine, and exclusion from 
school): with information concerning 
the signs and symptoms by which re- 
portable diseases may be suspected ; and 
with periodic reports of their prevalence 
and distribution in the locality. 

Attention is called to nonreportable 
communicable diseases, such as conjunc- 
tivitis, impetigo, pediculosis, and the 
common cold; diseases which schools 
and parents must work together to con- 
trol with professional advice and help. 

The school should cooperate fully in 
the execution of specific public health 
recommendations (or regulations) for 
the control of diseases which are trans- 
mitted through water, milk, insect or 
animal. For example, the school should 
insist on safe—preferably pasteurized— 
milk, sanitary plumbing, mosquito, and 
stray-dog control on its own premises. 


Should Schools Stay Open or Close During 

Epidemic? 

Contrary to beliefs expressed in pop- 
ular hysteria, epidemics. occurring in 
communities having well organized, ef- 
ficient public health facilities usually 
can best be controlled if schools remain 
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open but take special precautions for 
regular daily inspections and continuing 
observation to detect promptly any stu- 
dents who show signs of illness. The 
decision regarding the closing of schools 
when epidemics occur or threaten may 
be decided locally by answering the fol- 
lowing two questions : 

1. Are nurses and medical staffs so 
adequate and the teaching staff so alert 
that the inspection, observation, and su- 


pervision of students will keep sick stu- 
dents out of school? 


2. If schools are closed, will students 
be kept at home and away from other 
students, so that the closing of schools 
will not increase opportunities for con- 
tact with possible sources of infection ? 

As a general policy, when question 
No. 1 can be answered affirmatively, or 
when question No. 2 is answered nega- 
tively, schools should be kept open in the 
face of an epidemic, This is most often 
the case in large public schools and in 
thickly settled communities. 


Schools should be closed when ques- 
tion No. 1 is answered negatively or 
question No. 2 affirmatively. In smaller 
communities with scattered homes, 
where chances for personal contact are 
limited, this is frequently the situation. 


In rural communities where pupils 
are transported in buses and close con- 
tact is unavoidable, it also may be 
advisable at times to close the schools. 


Specific Preventive Treatment 


Immunity to certain communicable 
diseases can be developed through the 
use of vaccines, toxoids, and other sub- 
stances. Schools should assume respon- 
sibility for educating parents and 
students regarding the value of such 
measures. 


Smallpox.—vV accination is a safe, ef- 
fective, scientifically proved method of 
preventing smallpox and has been used 
for almost a century and a half. A 
school is right in insisting on the vac- 
cination of every pupil. Furthermore, 
the school may properly assist in com- 
munity efforts to make universal the 
use of this specific preventive. Vacci- 
nation is preferable before the age of 1 
year and again at the age of 6 or 7. 


Diphtheria—Immunity to diphtheria 
can be produced by injections of diph- 
theria toxoid. Immunization is most 
necessary and effective during the last 


4 months of the first year of life. For- 
tunately, modern science has developed 
a rather accurate test—the so-called 
Schick test—simply performed, to de- 
termine whether or not an individual is 
susceptible to diphtheria. Wherever 
practicable, the school should arrange 
for Schick tests to be made on all chil- 
dren entering school for the first time 
and toxoid recommended for all positive 
reactors, 

Other immunizations. — Immuniza- 
tion procedures frequently are recom- 
mended to produce immunity to several 
other diseases. A toxoid is available for 
use in protecting children against 
tetanus; whooping cough vaccine fre- 
quently is administered to infants. Im- 
munizing substances for use in produc- 
ing immunity to measles and scarlet 
fever are also sometimes recommended. 
Because of differences of opinion con- 
cerning the extent to which these sub- 
stances need to be used and because of 
improvements which are rapidly occur- 
ring, the action of school health staffs in 
recommending their use should coincide 
with the concensus of local medical and 
public health opinion. 


The Common Cold, Tuberculosis, 

and Venereal Diseases 

Schools have special opportunities to 
cooperate in the prevention and con- 
trol of three diseases, or groups of dis- 
eases, which are widespread menaces to 
children and young people, namely, 
colds, tuberculosis, and venereal 
diseases. 

The common cold presents a special 
problem. A communicable disease, its 
etiology is still unknown. A mild dis- 
ease, its vague symptomatology apes the 
early manifestations of many more seri- 
ous diseases. There is no acceptably 
proved method of preventing or treat- 
ing colds. It is the consensus, however, 
that rest in bed during the early stage 
may minimize the duration and severity 
of a cold. 

It is impracticable to exclude from 
school every pupil who exhibits the signs 
and symptoms of a common cold. Yet 
some measure of control should be 
adopted. Emphasis should be placed on 
beginning colds and on severe colds, 
characterized by cough and fever. 

First then, the school should encour- 
age parents to keep pupils at home and 
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in bed for one to two days when they 
exhibit genuine signs and symptoms of 
a beginning or severe cold. If the 
“cold” turns vut to be a more serious 
disease, the early isolation and bedrest 
will have been an extremely valuable 
preventive and ameliorating measure. 
Secondly, the school itself should send 
home from school pupils with begin- 
ning and severe colds. As a practical 
matter, a cold may be judged “severe” 
enough to warrant exclusion from school 
when the usual signs and symptoms are 
accompanied by fever sufficient to ele- 
vate the body temperature to 100° F. or 
above. The fever thermometer in com- 
petent hands may be used as a guide 
to control of the cold in 
schools. 


common 


Tuberculosis, the “white plague,” is 
still the leading cause of death in the 
15 to 25 age group. The schooi can es- 
pecially aid in the eradication of this 
disease (1) through education of pupils 
concerning the nature of this disease 
and (2) through cooperation in case- 
finding. Every school should adopt a 
case-finding plan, utilizing the best 
known diagnostic measures, such as 
Mantoux tests, patch tests, chest X-rays 
and fluoroscopic examinations. Every 
child should be thoroughly informed 
concerning the cause of tuberculosis, the 
way it spreads, the methods available 
for its prevention and control, and the 
extent of community efforts to control 
it. School efforts in tuberculosis con- 
trol should be carefully coordinated 
with community programs. Attention 
is called to the fact that the school can 
obtain specialized assistance with this 
problem through local, State, and na- 
tional organizations devoted to tuber- 
culosis control. 

Venereal disease has its highest inci- 
dence in the late ‘teens. Syphilis and 
gonorrhea are communicable diseases, 
practically always spread by person to 
person contact. Organized education 
has a responsibility for preventing the 
spread of these diseases. It should be 
recognized that recent progress in medi- 
cine has made it possible to cure a very 
high percentage of cases in a compara- 
tively short time. Responsible educa- 
tors will take community leadership and 
obtain community support in coopera- 
tion with any specific programs planned 
for, venereal disease control. Tech- 


niques for the control of venereal dis- 
ease must accord recognition to the fact 
that its spread is coincident with one of 
the most basic of human drives. Hence 
moral, esthetic, economic, and scientific 
approaches are all pertinent to the 
problem. 


Health Counseling and Determina- 
tion of Health Needs 


Health counseling describes the 
planned, cooperative effort on the part 
of teachers, nurses, physicians, psychol- 
ogists, dentists, and others to discover 
the health needs and health problems of 
students and to help them and their 
families find ways of meeting the needs 
and solving the problems. Determin- 
ing health needs and problems involves 
the use of teacher observations, screen- 
ing tests, reports from pupils and par- 
ents, psychological examinations, and 
medical examinations. Each of these 
methods is used effectively in a well- 
planned program. The value of health 
counseling depends in part on the com- 
plete utilization of all community re- 
sources for protecting and improving 
health and, if necessary, augmenting 
these resources. 


Cumulative Health Records Are Essential 


As part of its program of health 
counseling, each school should keep a 
convenient, accurate, and up-to-date 
health record of every student. Insofar 
as the health records include confiden- 
tial disclosures or findings, these should 
be kept confidential. Whatever record- 
keeping system is devised, and however 
it is statistically summarized, the indi- 
vidual records themselves should be cu- 
mulative and progressive throughout 
the student’s school life. Absence rec- 
ords are a part of the health record. 

Individual records should be readily 
available and accessible to administra- 
tors, teachers, physicians, nurses, and 
counselors. They should be as clear and 
simple as possible. Good individual rec- 
ords provide the soundest basis and best 
focus for interpreting the health needs 
of students. Records should be used, not 
merely filed. 


Teacher’s Observation 


Zach teacher should observe her stu- 
dents every day carefully enough to sus- 


pect when they are in need of medical 
examination or other professional atten- 
tion. She should pay special attention 
to an unusual appearance or a change 
She should promptly ob- 


in behavior. 
serve that a child is too fat or too thin, 
too pale or too sallow, limping, stutter- 
ing, squinting, covered with a rash, lack- 
ing in usual vitality, suddenly listless, 
overshy, overaggressive, or in any other 
way differentiated from accustomed and 
normal aspect. Whenever a teacher ob- 
any of 
should refer the student for further ex- 
amination and proper attention. Chan- 
nels of referral will vary in different 
schools and communities. Very fre- 
quently, the student will be sent from 
the teacher to the school nurse; some- 


serves these conditions, she 


times, by appointment, directly to the 
school medical adviser. 


Screening Tests 


In addition to everyday observation, 
the classroom teacher should also be pre- 
pared to give screening tests for vision 
and hearing and to supervise the weigh- 
ing and measuring of children. Vision 
tests should be made annually in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. Hear- 
ing tests should be given every year in 
elementary schools, every 2 years in high 
schools, preferably with an audiometer. 
All new pupils should have vision and 
hearing tests. Teachers, nurses, or tech- 
nicians with special training, where 
available, should give such individual 
audiometer tests as are indicated in the 
follow-up of group screening tests. 

In the elementary schools, children 
should be weighed every month or two 
in order to detect cessation of growth, 
which may indicate need for further in- 
quiry into the child’s health status. Pu- 
pils who fail to increase in weight over 
a 3-month period should be referred to 
the nurse or medical advisor. Height 
should be measured twice a year. Regu- 
lar weighing and measuring is an ex- 
tremely useful educational device for in- 
teresting children in their own health 
and growth, but it should not be taken 
as a reliable index of nutrition. 


Information From Pupils and Parents 


Information received from students 
and their parents frequently indicates 
the need for health counseling or other 
help. Such supplementary information 
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should be sought. Sometimes the infor- 
mation is obtained through circulation 
of a health history questionnaire by 
means of which information concerning 
recent sicknesses, accidents, or opera- 
tions is requested. It may be obtained 
through a nurse-student or nurse-par- 
ent conference. At times parents will 
communicate directly with a teacher in- 
forming her of the recent sickness of a 
student, or providing other significant 
information. Of particular value is in- 
formation which reveals epilepsy, a 
history of diabetes, contact with tuber- 
culosis, attacks of rheumatic fever, 
recent operations, and allergies. 


Psychological Examinations 


Psychological examinations, adminis- 
tered and interpreted by people compe- 
tently and thoroughly trained in psy- 
chology, are often helpful to the physi- 
cian in evaluating the total health and 
personality pattern of students. They 
are essential for the proper adjustment 
of programs of students who suffer from 
mental handicaps or from emotional 
difficulties of such severity as to retard 
their progress in school work and 
their adjustment to school life. Indi- 
vidual psychological tests should be 
given to those students whenever it ap- 
pears that the results of such tests will 
help school personnel in aiding the 
student with his mental health adjust- 
ment. 


Medical Consultations and Examinations 


All special screening tests and re- 
ferrals as a result of teacher observation 
or nurse judgement finally head up into 
competent medical examination by a 
physician. Aided by all the resources of 
modern medicine, including consultant 
services, it is the physician who must 
finally determine the specific health 
needs of the individual child. Expe- 
rience has demonstrated that medical 
examinations are most fruitful when the 
student has been specifically referred to 
the physician because parent, teacher, or 
nurse suspected that something was 

Such examinations should al- 
take precedence over routine 
examinations. 

Every community should make pro- 
vision for the medical examination of 
students (1) who show signs or symp- 


wrong. 
ways 
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toms of disease, defect, or disorder, (2) 
fail to grow as expected or (3) appear 
to have a health basis for failure to make 
anticipated school progress. 

Many schools and school systems have 
their own school medical adviser (school 
physician) with whom the school can 
consult on all matters relating to the 
health of students and staff. Every 
school should arrange for the services 
of a medical adviser and keep him in- 
formed as to what the school expects of 
him. Medical examinations of school 
staff and students may be performed by 
the school medical adviser, but this is 
not his. principal responsibility or op- 
portunity to be of service to the school. 

Every effort should be made by the 
school to have special and required pe- 
riodic examinations done by a private 
practitioner of medicine, preferably the 
student’s own physician. 

Periodic medical examinations of 
school children can be helpful in health 
maintenance, improvement, and educa- 
tion if they are conducted under cireum- 
stances in which the full measure of 
the physician’s skill and the entire edu- 
cational opportunities implicit in the 
routine examination are utilized. The 
classroom teacher should prepare stu- 
dents for medical examination by ex- 
plaining its meaning to them. 

Two circumstances requisite and an- 
other extremely desirable for the truly 
helpful periodic medical examination 
are (1) sufficient time for the physician 
to make a reasonably thorough health 
appraisal of the student; (2) sufficient 
privacy to permit the disrobing neces- 
sary for an adequate examination; and 
(3) the presence of parents at the exam- 
ination of students too young to assume 
responsibility for their own health care. 
In the elementary grades, the school 
should make unusual efforts to an- 
nounce and schedule medical examina- 
tions at such times and places that a 
parent can attend the examination and 
have the benefit of the physician’s im- 
mediate recommendations concerning 
the health needs of the child. 

During their school years, students 
should have a minimum of four medical 
examinations; one at the time of en- 
trance to school, one in the intermediate 
grades, one at the beginning of adoles- 
cence and one before leaving school. 
Pupils who have serious defects or ab- 


normalities, who have suffered from 
serious or repeated illnesses, or who 
engage in vigorous athletic programs 
require more frequent examinations. 
The physician is the best judge of the 
need for repeated examinations and of 
the frequency with which they should 
be given. Additional examinations, 
even annual examinations, may be ar- 
ranged if money, time, and personnel 
permits, but the quality of medical pro- 
cedures and judgment should not be 
sacrificed to a desire for frequent and 
complete coverage of the entire school. 
Medical examinations should be suffi- 
ciently painstaking and comprehensive 
to command medical respect, sufficiently 
informative to guide school personnel 
in the proper counseling of the student, 
and sufficiently personalized to form a 
desirable educational experience. 


Interpreting Health Needs to Students, Par- 
ents, and Teachers 


Determined and recorded, thus form- 
ing a personal health inventory, the spe- 
cific health needs of the student should 
be met on a systematic and efficient 
basis. This “follow-up” requires, first 
of all, proper interpretation of the need 
to students themselves and their par- 
ents; to teachers and school administra- 
tors; and sometimes to the community 
itself. 

As an integral part of all health serv- 
ice in schools, specific opportunity 
should be found to inform each student 
of the meaning of his health record. 
The interpretation should be presented 
in such a way that it will aid in motivat- 
ing the student to want to change faulty 
health habits or practices, seek correc- 
tion for remediable physical defects or 
handicaps, and overcome unhealthy per- 
sonal conditions, such as malnutrition 
or abnormal weight. A student should 
know when he needs medical care. 

Parents should also be acquainted 
with the health needs of their children 
as revealed in school health records. 
Thus, the family can seek needed medi- 
cal care, plan diet changes, make al- 
terations in daily routine, and take 
other necessary steps at home and in the 
community for the health improvement 
of the child. To this end, the school 
should report regularly to parents on 
the child’s health status and make im- 
mediate notification of serious devia- 





tions. Whenever 
should be invited to come to the school 
at a stated time to discuss their child’s 
health needs with the school medical 
adviser, nurse, teacher, or other quali- 
fied health service personnel. Such 
conferences should be considered part of 
the normal working load of the school 
staff and time for them budgeted. If the 
parents do not come to the school, the 
school nurse or a teacher should visit 
them to interpret the child’s urgent 
health needs. 

If the teacher is to play her full role 
in the daily observation and health 
guidance of her students, she, too, must 
be kept fully informed of the health 
status of each child—especially with 
regard to those matters which take place 
outside the classroom, such as findings 
in medical and dental 
home illnesses, 
tions, and the like. Since the proper 
interpretation of health 
needs is a matter demanding profes- 
sional skill and judgment, the nurse, 
working in close cooperation with the 
school medical adviser, is often in a 
most favorable position to interpret 
medical findings and their health impli- 
cations to the teacher. 

Teacher-nurse conferences should be 
regularly scheduled. They are usually 
most valuable if devoted largely to re- 
view and exchange of information re- 
garding specific cases of children who 
seem to be in serious need of medical] 
care, follow-up, or special study. The 
fully informed teacher can be most 
helpful both in adjusting the classroom 
program to the student’s needs and in 
influencing him and his parents to 
obtain correction of remediable condi- 
tions, as recommended by the physician. 

These cautions should be followed by 
all school personnel when engaged in 
health guidance: (1) do not diagnose 
diseases or suggest diagnoses to students 
or parents; (2) do not attempt to select 
a physician for a student or his family. 
They can and should obtain the names 
of qualified professional people from 
local medical and dental societies. 


necessary, parents 


examinations, 
vacation-time opera- 


individual 


Meeting Health Needs Through Community 
Resources 
A school may properly insist that all 
community resources be made available 
to meet the health needs of students in 
the school. Such resources would nat- 


21 


urally include appropriate opportuni- 
ties for specialized medical consultation 
of a diagnostic nature. When resources 
outside the school or school system are 
utilized (whether private physicians, 
public clinics, or voluntary agencies), 
efficient liaison arrangements must be 
In particular, full 
provision should be made for two-way 


made by the school. 


exchange of pertinent information be- 
tween the school and the cooperating 
community agencies. 

The school should assume whatever 
community leadership is necessary in 
developing resources to meet the needs 
of all children. If community facilities 
for the mental and physical care of chil- 
dren appear inadequate, as determined 
by specific and reliable data, the school 
should recommend extension of them. 
If the community finds its local re- 
sources inadequate to meet the demon- 
strated needs, it may seek help from vol- 
untary agencies, or from county, State, 
or Federal agencies. Health councils, 
previously described, are appropriate 
agencies for considering the need for an 
extension of community health resources 
and ways for accomplishing this. 

Special problems arise with reference 
to children whose parents (1) are finan- 
cially unable to provide medical, dental, 
or other specialized care or (2) are un- 
wittingly or willfully neglectful. The 
school should inform the parent where 
treatment or other needed care for the 
child can be obtained in the community. 
Persistent willful neglect should be re- 
ported to an appropriate agency. The 
judge of a children’s court, or other 
court of similar jurisdiction, can order 
treatment when parents are unable or 
unwilling to provide it. 


Two Special Problems of Health Guidance 


Although the health guidance pro- 
gram will be concerned with all problems 
relating to physical, mental, and emo- 
tional health, particular attention 
should be directed to the problems of 
rheumatic fever and dental health. 

Rheumatic fever—As a result of re- 
cent medical and public health investi- 
gations, rheumatic fever—often the 
forerunner of rheumatic heart disease— 
has been recognized as one of the most 
serious diseases with which children of 
school age may be afflicted. The symp- 
toms of this disease are many and vague, 


and its diagnosis may often tax the acu- 


men of skilled physicians. Its after- 
effects—on the heart—are its most seri- 
ous complication. The best known way 
of preventing permanent heart damage 
is adequate medical care and bed rest 
during the acute illness, then convales- 
cence until signs of the illness have dis- 
appeared. Physical activity is gradu- 
ally resumed during convalescence to 
the limit of the individual’s ability. For 
most children this will consist of normal 
activity. The school’s best attack on 
rheumatic fever includes: (1) referring 
for medical examination any pupil— 
but particularly those giving a personal 
o1 family history of rheumatic fever— 
with signs or complaint of symptoms 
which may precede rheumatic fever (for 
example, failure to gain or loss of 
weight, pallor, irritability, poor appe- 
tite, repeated colds and sore throats, un- 
explained nosebleeds, and muscle or 
joint pains); and (2) for the known 
rheumatic child—one who has had a pre- 
vious attack of rheumatic fever with or 
without permanent heart damage—in 
addition to alertness for signs sugges- 
tive of recurrence, protection as far as 
possible from exposure to respiratory in- 
fection, wetting, or chilling. 

A close liaison should exist between 
exercising 
rheumatic 
signs and 


the school and whoever is 
medical supervision of the 


child. 


symptoms to be observed as suggestive 


Information as to 


of possible recurrence; the degree, if 
any, of heart damage; and the limita- 
tion or modification of activity, if any, 
should be provided the school by the 
treatment agency. Schools should uti- 
lize diagnostic service of specialists in 
rheumatic heart disease to which chil- 
dren with rheumatic fever or suspicious 
signs of heart disease may be referred 
for examination. In some localities this 
is available or can be developed as part 
of the community medical resources. In 
other places such consultation service 
may already be a part of the school 
health service. 

Dental health—Dental disease (de- 
“ay, caries) is widely prevalent among 
children. The school should therefore 
grasp its opportunities to promote den- 
tal health through effective educational 
procedures. Programs of dental health 
education should be instituted with the 
objective of motivating students to go 
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regularly to their dentist or a dental 
clinic for required dental care. If a 
pupil has not been to a dentist. within 
6 months, it is usually safe for the 
teacher to assume that he needs dental 
eare and to urge such care. 

While continuing efforts at dental 
health education are needed at all ages, 
special emphasis should be placed on 
preventive measures during early school 
The most glaring neglect of 
teeth is found among children under 10. 
Yet maximum dental benefits are at- 
tained by dental care and healthful diet 
during childhood. 


years. 


When its full educational import is 
stressed, the school dental inspection 
has proved valuable and should be pro- 
vided from time to time as an adjunct 
to other phases of dental health educa- 
tion. Such inspections should be made 
by dentists, using mouth mirrors and 
explorers. (Where legal, dental hy- 
gienists may carry on school dental in- 
Data obtained from these 
should be properly re- 
corded,’ as part of the health record of 
the student and the school, so that it 
may be used (1) to evaluate dental 
health programs, (2) to estimate group 
dental needs, and (3) to facilitate com- 
munity planning to meet such needs. 


spections. ) 
inspections 


The school is in a strategic position to 
take leadership in community programs 
organized for bringing dental treatment 
Health councils at 
all levels should have dental subecom- 
mittees, with representation from offi- 
cial dental societies. 


to needy children. 


These subcommit- 
tees should evaluate local dental needs 
and designate the type of program 
needed (private office, clinic, or trailer) ; 
further, they may decide what children 
shall be included in a dental clinic pro- 
gram and may even seek funds or assist- 
ance for its implementation and sup- 
port, 

Dental care programs should provide 
complete dental treatment (diagnosis, 
necessary fillings, extractions, prophy- 
laxes, and even orthodontia in cases 
where ora! malformations may create a 
mental hygiene problem) for as many 
of the eligible children as possible. If 
funds and personnel do not permit this 
for the whole group, treatment should 
begin with the youngest group and work 
upward as far as possible. At the same 
time emergency treatment should be 
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provided for older children. Children 
should not be selected for dental treat- 
ment programs by tongue depressor in- 
spections (which reveal only extensive 
caries) nor by means of large cavities 
or toothaches. Programs serving only 
to alleviate pain or treat emergencies 
handicap efforts to improve dental con- 
ditions. 


Extent of Health Services 


In practice, the services for health 
protection and improvement made avail- 


able to the pupils of any schoo! are 
sharply limited by considerations of 
budget, experience with end-results, 
professional judgment, and common 
School expenditures for health 
protection and improvement services 
should be guided by the over-all objec- 
tives of these services in the light of total 
community resources for the support of 
such services. 


sense, 


2 Record forms designated for dental inspections 
and dental treatment programs by Council of Den- 
tal Health of The American Dental Association are 
recommended to record basic data. 





West Virginia Plans for Schoolhouse 
Construction 


John FE. Marshall, West Virginia 
State Supervisor of Surveys and School- 
house Planning, contributes the follow- 


ing report: 


West Virginia has completed two of 
the necessary steps toward a postwar 
schoolhouse construction program. 
These are (1) a preliminary survey of 
school building needs, and (2) the es- 
tablishment of State standards for 
schoolhouse construction. Steps to fol- 
low include the making of more detailed 
local surveys, the finding of money for 
construction, and the actual planning 
of the structures by county boards, 
superintendents, and architects. 


Preliminary Survey of Needs 


A preliminary survey of school build- 
ing needs involved, for most counties, 
merely a revision of a statement previ- 
ously submitted to the State depart- 
ment of education on forms furnished 
by the U. S. Office of Education. Con- 
struction since 1943 has been negligible ; 
but changing school programs and pop- 
ulation trends, plus consideration for 
immediate as well as long-time solu- 
tions, have altered considerably the esti- 
mate of 2 years ago. 

The survey points to the need for 
roughly 25 million dollars in new build- 
ings, and 15 million in additions to pres- 
ent structures. In consideration of a 
recent estimate’ that West Virginia 

1Flinn, Virgil L. “West Virginia’s School Build- 


ing Program.” West Virginia School Journal, Feb- 
ruary 1945. 


should have been spending $3,000,000 
per year merely to replace obsolescent 
buildings, the sums mentioned do not 
indicate a vast expansion of our State’s 
school plant. Rather, they point to an 
effort to relieve overcrowded conditions, 
to eliminate dangerous and unhealthy 
structures, and to replace the worst of 
obsolete buildings. To provide modern 
buildings to house the programs and 
activities of tomorrow’s schools would 
clearly require much more than the pres- 
ent estimate. 

The preliminary survey of school 
building needs, undependable as it may 
seem in terms of an over-all, long-range 
program, has nevertheless served a pur- 
pose. It has served to point up the need 
for further study of the tax structure 
and the system of school finance, to the 
end that the inadequacy of local sources 
of revenue, under present limitations, 
may be recognized. This in turn has 
pointed to a study of the possibility of 
State and Federal aid for construction. 
The preliminary survey has emphasized, 
too, the need for more detailed local sur- 
veys, and for a measure of social control 
offered through State standards for 
schoolhouse construction. 


New Standards Prepared 


State Superintendent W. W. Trent 
appointed, in 1943, the West Virginia 
Council on Schoolhouse Construction. 
Charged with the duty of preparing for 
West Virginia a set of standards, the 
council reached an early decision on 
these points: The standards (1) should 








embody school building practices gen- 
erally accepted as desirable, adapted 
where necessary to West Virginia’s 
educational and fiscal organization and 
to the State’s geography and topogra- 
phy; (2) should emphasize educational 
planning, correlative in importance 
with structural planning but too often 
neglected; (3) should present usable 
material without technical terminology ; 
(4) should offer a maximum of helpful 
guidance and a minimum of control. 

During the preparation of the stand- 
ards, aid and criticism were solicited 
from those experienced in schoolhouse 
planning and in various specialized as- 
pects of the subject. Two mimeo- 
graphed editions were revised over a 
period of a year, in consultation with 
administrators, architects, board mem- 
bers, custodians, teachers, and _ princi- 
pals. The result was the publication in 
May of a volume? designed to aid the 
county board (with its legislative re- 
sponsibility for the school program), 
the superintendent (with his respon- 
sibility as educational executive), and 
the architect (with his responsibility 
for the soundness, efficiency, and ap- 
pearance of the structure)—designed to 
aid these three, with their varied back- 
grounds and specialties, in thinking to- 
gether as they solve the problems pre- 
sented by each individual 
building. 

The chief function of the standards is 
informational. They should 
West Virginia as a handbook of good 
school building practice. Minimum al- 
lowances are set, where the health or 
safety of the children demand; but 
every effort is made to urge achievement 
of school buildings with functioning 
efficiency far beyond anything desig- 
nated “minimum.” For example, 
Chapter I, “Planning a School Building 
Program,” offers guidance in making a 
detailed local survey of building needs,’ 
in selecting the architect, and in award- 
ing the contract. Chapter II aids in 
selecting and developing the school site. 
Chapter III outlines characteristics de- 
sirable in a school plant, and suggests 
in some detail the means of achieving 


sche ol 


serve 


2 West Virginia Council on Schoolhouse Construc- 


tion. Standards for Schoolhouse Construction. 
Division of Schoolhouse Planning, State Depart 
ment of Education, Charleston, W. Va. ix+84 p 


$1. 

*The administrative units in West Virginia are 
the 55 counties ; and so a major problem in planning 
is already solyed. 


‘ these 


characteristics. Later chapters 
give attention to the classroom and spe- 
cial-purpose rooms, to service systems, 
and to the one-teacher school. 
Further Action Needed 

In several counties of West Virginia, 
detailed local surveys of building needs 
are now in progress. Others are con- 
templated. Study is being given to 
local sources of revenue. But limita- 
tions on taxes and extra levies, and a 
range in property valuations 
among the counties, make local sources 
totally inadequate for even the mini- 
mum necessary building program. 

On the State level, study is being 
given to the whole financial structure. 
A legislative interim committee on edu- 


wide 


cation may see the need for a school- 
house construction program and make 
recommendations for State aid for con- 
The State department of 
education, through its division of 
schoolhouse planning, offers to the coun- 


struction. 


ties not only informational standards 
but also consultative services regarding 
the educational functioning of proposed 
buildings. Local autonomy will be 
reasonably intact even if the State sup- 
plies special aid for construction. 

Educators in West Virginia hope that 
any Federal aid for schoolhouse con- 
struction, allocated to the States on a 
basis of need, will be channeled through 
the duly constituted educational agen- 
cies—national, State, and local. The 
administration by educators of a school 
building aid program assures that care- 
ful preliminary planning can attain its 
maximum value, and that high stand- 
ards of structural soundness will be bal- 
anced by high standards of educational 
efficiency. 





School Lunches 


(From page 13) 

This makes the grand total of 213,175 
schools of the Nation, having an enroll- 
ment of 23,317,000 pupils with only 
50,810 schools or 24 percent serving 
lunches to 7,048,300 children. These 
figures include all public schools with 
school lunch programs both those re- 
ceiving cash or direct food distribution 
through the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, and those operating on local or 
State funds. Schools serving milk only 


were not included in this count. 
4 * x a +. 


An Investment in Good Health 


If school feeding is important to the 
health and well-being of children it 
should be provided for and made avail- 
able to all pupils. Statistics from our 
Nation as well as from many other coun- 
tries show that a school lunch program 
well-planned and properly supervised 
is one of the best investments in good 
health a nation may make. 


* Se a a #: 


Viewing the program from the eco- 
nomic aspect alone, we must conclude 
that school lunches in the United States 
should be soundly administered accord- 
ing to well-defined standards. There is 
a definite need for more specific and 
accurate data. 

* 

Schools are increasingly preparing 
children for the successful solution of 
real life experiences. The school lunch, 
as a part of children’s learning activi- 
ties, can become a project through which 
they are taught important basic lessons. 
Many children are malnourished though 
they may not be hungry. The need for 
food is elemental ; the need for instruct- 
ing children in wise selection of food is 
obvious. The U. S. Public Health 
Service, a very important branch of our 
medical the Nation, 
pointed out in a report on “Child Health 
and the Selective Physical 
Standards” that a child’s nutritional 
status greatly affects his physical fit- 
ness in later years. 

Distances from home to school are 


services of has 


Service 


growing. Many small schools are being 
consolidated. A shortage of teachers 
during the past school year and the re- 
distribution of population caused many 
small schools to close and the larger 
schools used for educational facilities. 
Thousands of students transported by 
school bus facilities cannot return home 
for their noon meals. 

Many families are not having in- 
creased incomes, even though living 
costs are high and may rise higher. 
There is not always sufficient money in 
every home to buy enough of the right 
kinds of foods to meet nutritional 
standards. The type of packed lunch 
brought by many fail to meet their 
nutritional needs. 

The school lunch program has become 
a definite factor in many educational 
programs, and as one of the schools’ 
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basic health contributions. It should 
occupy this place in all schools and 
should provide a definite learning ex- 
perience for every child in school in 
these United States. As school feeding 
has developed it has certainly tended to 
lose the character of relief and charity, 
and become a part of the school system 
itself. In many countries it is recog- 
nized as a corollary of compulsory edu- 
cation. As the role of school lunches 
has broadened, the work has become 
better integrated into the whole pro- 
gram of child welfare and education. 

So far as can be discovered, there are 
no important cases on record in which 
school feeding has been tried as an ex- 
periment and failed, or was abandoned 
as impracticable. The rapid progress 
of the school lunch movement in the 
United States and in all countries of the 
world demonstrates that it has proved 
its value both to health and educational 
authorities and to the public. The lack 
of accurate information and statistical 
data on the program in our own coun- 
try has prevented us from going for- 
ward as we should. 





AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 
Will Be November 10-16, 1946 


General Theme: 
EDUCATION FOR THE ATOMIC AGE 
Daily Topics Follow: 


Sunday, November 10 
Practicing Brotherhood 


Monday, November 11 
Building World Security 


Tuesday, November 12 
Facing New Tasks 


Vednesday, November 13 
Developing Better Communities 


Thursday, November 14 
Strengthening Home Life 


Friday, November 15 
Investing in Education 


Saturday, November 16 
Promoting Health and Safety 


Sponsoring Organizations for American 
Education Week Are: 


American Legion; National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers; National Bducation 
Association; and U. S. Office of Education. 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION 





Veterans’ Plans for Education—Report 
of a Denver Survey 


by David Segel, Specialist in Tests and Measurements 


Expansion of secondary school serv- 
ices for veterans and other adult groups 
is taking place rapidly. Examples of 
good practices will be described from 
time to time in news notes on secondary 
education and in such articles as the fol- 
lowing which summarizes a pamphlet 
issued recently by the Denver schools 
under the title “The Veteran Comes to 
the Denver Public Schools.” Materials 
from schools on this problem will be 
welcomed by the Division of Secondary 
Education, U. S. Office of Education. 


A survey of educational plans of 
veterans which has implications for all 
school systems was made recently by 
Denver, Colo. The sudden impact of 
great numbers of veterans desiring 
training will increasingly overwhelm 
many schools. If the need can be antic- 
ipated through setting up the right kind 
of classroom, the right courses of study, 
and the personnel for teaching, the 
problem can be solved more easily. 

Denver tried to do this planning for 
the secondary schools on the basis of in- 
formation concerning (a) How many 
students may be expected? (b) What 
previous training will they have had? 
(c) What will be their fields of major 
interest? (d) Will they desire to go to 
school part time or full time? 

To answer such questions, the Denver 
schools constructed a questionnaire 
which was administered to all veterans 


applying at the U. S. Employment 


Service over a period of several months. 
Some data from the questionnaire re- 
sults are reproduced here. 

These figures show that most of the 
veterans are interested in direct occu- 
pational training, that they are inter- 
ested in new occupational fields, and 
that they desire the training to be part 
time. However, sizable numbers also 
desire to obtain high-school diplomas 
and take full-time training. To picture 
the occupational training load for Den- 
ver as a whole, the survey obtained the 
type of training, full-time and part- 


Table I1—Summary of 1,002 returns 


Educational Survey of Returning Veterans 














Num-| 
Num- | ber | Per- 
Question of re- | Answer of re- | cent- 
plies | Saeed 
Rat lS a ae PE hea 
Did you live in Denver lew 
oe 390 | 40.2 
before entering the 968 | 
service? “zi {No ees 578 | 59.8 
Do you plan to stay in Yes oo 820 86.1 
De 952 |{No.......... 87} 9.1 
enver? TE ies 45 48 
Are you a Miata os Yes 405 | 42.2 
graduate? | No 554 | 57.8 
Yes... sy 18.3 
Do you plan to complete Fay 7 
high school? } OF ee. ---r--- BR 
Do you feel that you hay ~~ 
need additional train- gai | Mon nrosees - yo 
ing to enter the oecu- | Roeder 8 1.0 
pation of your choice?}| ek eeheaew , 
What kind of training do)! 508 | A tes 308 | +60.6 
you want? ” |\ Brush-up - 200 | 30.4 
Do you desire part ne? J 469 {Pall time...| 384) 819 
or full-time training? Full time . 85 18.1 





time, desired by the veterans reporting 
and then estimated for each occupation 
for the total number of veterans. This 
total number was 12,000. The result is 
given in table IT. 

The sucjects and figures in table I 
give a clue to the type of training de- 
sired by veterans in general. However, 
since communities differ in their indus- 
trial and business activities, variations 
in the desired occupations will result. 
Also through counseling activities, apti- 
tude testing, interviewing, and through 
furnishing occupational information 
there will be variations from the ex- 
pressed initial desires of veterans for 
training. 

The Denver plan is to meet the needs 
of veterans by centering the guidance 
and educational services in the Emily 
Griffith Opportunity School. In this 
school has been placed the newly ap- 
pointed adult counselor. As the adult 
counselor talks with the veteran who 
has come to him for help, he has two 
dominant concerns: one to find out as 
accurately as possible the interests, 
needs, and abilities of his counselee, and 
the other to discover with the counselee 
the best educational program for him to 
follow. 

If the veteran has already made up his 
mind what he wants. the counselor sets 
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up @ program which the veteran may 
follow for a trial period to discover for 
himself how well his wants are being 
met. If on the other hand, the veteran 
is uncertain and looking for help in 
making up his mind what is best to do, 
the counselor arranges for him to take 

a battery of aptitude and interest tests, 

the results of which, carefully inter- 

preted through personal interviews, may 
clarify his thinking about himself and 
his future. 

Table IL.—Number of veterans who might be 
expected to attend classes in various sub- 
jects of study on either a part-time or full- 
time basis 


TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


Type of training Full-time Part-time Total 
Auto mechanics____ 306 1, 228 1, 534 
Machine shop__-_---_- 290 1, 160 1, 450 
et aE 234 934 1, 168 
Electricity__.._..... 217 867 1, 084 
Diesel mechanics... 73 293 366 
Welding________- . 86 226 282 
Aviation mechanics 53 214 267 
i ae 34 124 168 
Refrigeration..._._. 29 116 145 
Other trade and in- 

dustrial subjects__ 234 934 1, 168 
Business EpvucaATrIon 
Salesmanship_-_- 200 804 1, 004 
Typing---_-_--- va 3=. 361 602 753 
Bookkeeping - - - . 144 575 719 
Shorthand ____ . °§4 214 268 
Accounting........ 42 170 212 

Business manage- 
TEs eee 27 107 134 
Other business edu- 
cational subjects__ 54 216 270 
OTHER Types or TRAINING 
General college __- > 235 
Medicine_ __-_-___- i 101 
i a 84 
Teaching _____ 50 
Engineering.________- sy 84 
Others (mostly requiring college train- 
| | Oe ; ere 454 
_ "ae 5 12, 000 
Working closely with the adult 


counselor in his program planning for 
veterans are coordinators of the various 
departments in which veterans may 
wish to work. These departments in- 
clude agriculture, apprenticeship, arts 
and crafts, business education, distribu- 
tive education, general self-improve- 
ment, high school, homemaking, and 
trades and industry. Once a veteran 
had made up his mind concerning the 
area in which he wishes to work, the 
veteran and the adult counselor confer 
with the coordinator of that area in ar- 
ranging for specific educational expe- 
rience. 








The adult counselor, through the work 
of the Occupational Adjustment Serv- 
ice (the aptitude testing service agency 
for the Denver schools) and the coor- 
dination of the Opportunity School, has 
at his disposal all available information 
concerning jobs and training needs in 
Denver. It is his responsibility to as- 
sist the veterans who are training at the 
Opportunity School in locating posi- 
tions which, as far as possible, will give 
them a chance to become contributing 
and well-adjusted members of the com- 
munity. In the placement of veterans, 
the adult counselor works closely with 
the Occupational Adjustment Service 
and the Denver office of the United 
States Employment Service. 


Secondary Education 
News Notes 
Opportunities for Adult Education 
School systems are attacking the 
problem of veteran and adult education 
in various ways—some are establishing 
new special schools for veterans and 
other adults, some for day work, some 
for night work, and some for both. 
Other school systems are expanding 
regular and still 
others are coordinating the program 
regular day and evening 
Philadelphia, Pa., portrays 
its method in a recent bulletin on Public 
Adult Eve ning Schools of Philadelph ia, 
issued by the Board of Public Education 
of Philadelphia which describes the op- 
portunities for adult education in its 19 
adult Over 125 
courses in different subjects are offered. 


vocational schools 
into the 


schools. 


evening schools. 


Baltimore Institute 

Baltimore, Md., has established the 
new Veterans Institute and Adult Day 
Institute for training these special 
groups. This Institute is a day school 
operating from 9:30 a. m. to 3 p. m., 
Monday through Friday. Schedules of 
classes are arranged to suit the indi- 
vidual and each student progresses at 
his own speed. The school provides 
regular work on the elementary, junior 
high school, and senior high school lev- 
els and also for special short brush-up 
work for various purposes. 

The evening schools of Baltimore 
offer for veterans and civilian workers 
training to (a) complete elementary 
education, (b) complete high-school 


and (c) vocational 
training in many lines. 


tional schools restricted to veterans have 


education pursue 


Special voca- 
also been set up. 


Progress in Eliminating 
11-Grade School 
Systems 

There has been considerable progress 
in recent years in changing the 11-grade 
to 12-grade school systems in the seven 
States that have had part or all of their 
schools on the 11-grade plan. 

A recent inquiry to these States for 
an estimate of the percentage of all 
pupils, white and Negro, in each type of 
system shows that Louisiana was en- 
tirely changed over in 1944-45 and 
Texas by 1945-46. In North Carolina 
the change will be completed in 1945-46 
or 1946-47. In Virginia and Maryland 
the change has been taking place gradu- 
ally for many years. The State Board 
in Virginia has recommended the 12- 
grade system for action by the 1946 
General Assembly, and Maryland has 
recently passed a law requiring change 
to the 12-year plan. The State superin- 
tendent of schools in Georgia has recom- 
mended to the legislature a change to a 
12-year system but at present State aid 
is given on the basis of 11 grades. South 
Carolina adopted the 12-grade system 
in January 1944 and will be completely 
changed over by 1948-49. 

It would seem that the only States in 
which definite plans have not been 
completed for the speedy elimination of 
the 11l-grade system are Georgia and 
Virginia, and in these two States the 
legislature is to consider the change, 
it is reported. 

An estimate of the present status of 
11- and 12-grade school systems in these 
seven States is shown in the following 
table: 

Approximate percentage of all pupils, white 


and Negro, in 1l-grade and 12-grade school 
systems 


ll-grade system | 12-grade system 


State - 

1944-45 | 1945-46 1044-45 | 1945-46 

Georgia 87 R5 13 15 

Louisiana_. 0 0 100 100 

Maryland _ - 46 4) Be | 60 

North Carolina. 40 15 60 85 
South Carolina ( (4) ) (‘) 

Texas__. 10 0 00 100 

Virginia 284 75 16 25 


1 Change taking place from 1944-45 through 1947-48. No 
percentages available for each year. 

2 Data are for 1943-44. 
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Recreation and Leisure-lime Activities in 


the School Program 


ITE interest of State departments of 

education in recreation as an inte- 
gral part of educational programs ts 
here reviewed by Mrs. Katherine M. 
Cook, Chief, Organization and Super- 
vision, Division of Elementary Educa- 
tion, U.S. Office of Education. 


War conditions and efforts to meet 
them adequately turned the spotlight on 
a number of neglected areas in public 
service including those offered or which 
should be offered through educational 
Not the important 
among them are recreation and leisure- 
time facilities and activities, com- 
munity-wide in service and opportuni- 
ties and available for adults as well as 
for youth. 

One definite evidence of aroused in- 
terest is the establishment of State War 
Recreation Committees reported several 
months ago from 20 States to the Com- 
munity War Service Division of the 
Federal Security Agency. While these 
were practically all temporary and war- 
directed in nature, they were probably 
instrumental in stimulating interest in 
and even raising standards of recrea- 

With other recent de- 
velopments, they have served also to 
increase recognition of the often over- 
looked fact that facilities, at least po- 
tential, in these areas are within the 
possibilities in many average American 
communities. 


channels. least 


tional activities. 


libraries, parks, nature 
trails—all usually free and public—the 
radio, and above all the schools, need 
only organization and coordination 
with recreational objectives to offer 
a wealth of desirable leisure-time op- 
portunities for young and old. These 
services are already widely available. 
Existing school systems, both State and 
local, are almost ideally fitted to assume 
the responsibility involved in providing 
community recreation, whether it be one 
of maintaining a program or of coordi- 
nating facilities, existing but not organ- 
ized, toward definite recreational ob- 
jectives. 


Museums. 


Recreation, including “preparation 
for the worthy use of leisure,” is no new 
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development in school programs. As 
far back as 1868, the first biennial report 
of the activities of the newly created 
U. S. Department of Education called 
attention to the relationship of educa- 
tion and recreation. Henry Barnard, 
Commissioner of Education, in his in- 
treductory statement to Special Circu- 
lar No. 14, 1868—a circular of “Sugges- 
tions and Questions” concerning school 
facilities and activities—reminds us 
“that the science of education includes 
the science of recreation and that elabo- 
rate arrangements for the education of 
a community must be regarded not only 
as incomplete but as radically unsound 
in which suitable provisions for physi- 
cal training and recreation are not in- 
cluded.” 

From time to time throughout the 
years since that beginning, studies and 
publications of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
‘ation have concerned recreation in 
school programs. Perhaps best known 
among such publications is Cardinal 
Principles of Secondary Education: A 
Report of the Commission on the Reor- 
ganization of Secondary Education 
Appointed by the National Education 
Association, published in 1918, listing 
“preparation for the worthy use of lei- 
sure” as one of the seven objectives of 
education. The general acceptance of 
the “cardinal principles” by the educa- 
tional world was instrumental in bring- 
ing about fundamental changes in cur- 
riculum content and method, including 
the introduction of music, art, the 
drama, and other leisure-time arts and 
crafts. As barriers between classroom 
and extraclassroom activities break 
down, the educational value of leisure- 
time activities and interests is more 
generally recognized and the way 
cleared for their entrance into the regu- 
lar curriculum. Increasingly, com- 
plete programs of education contribute 
to social, health, physical fitness, and 
leisure-time objectives, and supervised 
recreation becomes an integral part of 
educational programs for youth devel- 
opment. 

Community Service a Function of Education 

The school’s assumption of responsi- 


bility for community-leisure-time pro- 
grams has paralleled a growing realiza- 
tion of community service as a functign 
of education. While recreationa} facili- 
ties in the normal or average community 
are offered by a variety of sources— 
museums, art centers, libraries, com- 
munity golf courses, radio, movies, and 
varied forms of commercially managed 
amusements, each serves, under pre- 
vailing situations, a more or less limited 
group. 

The school, however, is the most dem- 
ocratic of institutions in its ability to 
reach the total population. If recrea- 
tion is to be free and universal, the 
school is the logical organization to pro- 
vide it, or, if and when established fa- 
cilities or conditions make other ar- 
rangements more appropriate, to 
cooperate with and coordinate existing 
facilities for community-wide use. 
More and more, it is considered sound 
educational policy for progressive 
school boards, large or small, State, 
county, or city, to include recreation 
among their educational responsibili- 
ties. When they fail to realize this ob- 
ligation, other agencies may be expected 
to take over, usually at greater expense 
with less efficiency and less universality 
of service. 

Even a cursory consideration of ques- 
tions concerned with public services will 
disclose many reasons why schools are 
strategic centers for community recrea- 
tion. Of first importance is the ques- 
tion of location. In every community, 
large or small, a school is available, as 
conveniently placed as possible in rela- 
tion to the homes. If a new recreation 
organization were to be planned on any 
adequate scale, the schools with few ex- 
ceptions would be considered conven- 
iently located for recreational purposes. 
This is especially true in nonurban dis- 
tricts where in thousands of communi- 
ties the school affords the only appropri- 
ate public institution available. County 
or consolidated school organizations are 
ideal recreational centers for rural folk. 
They facilitate equalization of recrea- 
tional opportunities and financial costs. 











They share in State supervision of edu- 
cation. They have at least minimum es- 
sentials in equipment and can supple- 
ment them when desirable at little cost. 
They solve the two important facilities 
problems—buildings and equipment. 

In general, however, all schools, 
urban as well as rural, have, at least in 
a greater measure than any other pub- 
licly supported agency, the physical fa- 
cilities necessary for recreation and 
leisure-time programs. ‘These tend to 
be ample in quality and amount in pro- 
portion to the size of the school system. 
School plants generally include chil- 
dren’s playgrounds, athletic fields, gym- 
nasiums, auditoriums, meeting rooms, 
lunchroom facilities, music, art, shop, 
and other special-purpose rooms. In 
any well-equipped and staffed school, 
special abilities and hobbies can be pur- 
sued according to individual tastes, at 
least to the extent of starting the ama- 
teur on his recreational way. In fact 
“an ideal recreation center would al- 
most duplicate the ideal school plant”.’ 

School systems have definite assets for 
solving leadership problems. City, 
county, or consolidated school systems 
usually number among their staff mem- 
bers well-prepared persons, directors, 
or teachers in one or more of the special 
fields concerned with recreation and 
leisure-time activities. The superin- 
tendent himself; a committee of staff 
members whose specialty or interest is 
one of the several areas concerned with 
preparation for “the worthy use of 
leisure,” reading, art, music, physical 
education, for example; or possibly a 
single staff member whose special inter- 
est or ability is recreation—any one of 
these possibilities could be drafted to 
offer appropriate leadership. 

In promotion of the modern concep- 
tion of the school’s responsibility for 
school and community recreation, State 
departments of education and chief 
State school officers have an important 
obligation as well as a fruitful oppor- 
tunity. Even as now organized and 
with their present staffs, these depart- 
ments are in a strategic position to offer 
stimulation and leadership, and chief 
school officers are becoming cognizant 
of this responsibility. Many of them 
are now seeking additional means of 
implementing the growing interest of 





1 Heltje, George. The Administration of Public 
Recreation. New York, Macmillan, 1940. p. 82 
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the public in school and community 
services into richer State educational 
programs. One indication of this favor- 
able attitude is the recommendation of 
the Council of Chief State School Offi- 
cers made at its meeting in Baltimore 
last year. “The council believes,” says 
the report of the proceedings, “that 
school and community recreation is ap- 
propriately an integral part of a com- 
prehensive education program.” 
Increased Emphasis in State Departments 

Promotion of school recreation pro- 
grams is of course rather an increased 
emphasis than a new venture for State 
departments of education. Practically 
all of them are already assuming much 
responsibility in the recreational-lei- 
sure-time field in a variety of ways; 
through teacher certification require- 
ments and through regulations affecting 
playgrounds and equipment, including 
provision for special purpose rooms, to 
name two examples. Perhaps, however, 
State-wide guidance to local schools 
through the preparation of curricular 
materials and State-wide supervision of 
the quality of instructional activities 
are the most common and effective. 
Many of the newer courses of study are 
rich in suggestions pertaining to mate- 
rials and methods designed to prepare 
for the worthy use of leisure. 

In newer curriculum materials con- 
cerned with objectives and practices, 
probably as much emphasis is placed on 
music, art, the drama, for appreciation 
and participation; on physical educa- 
tion; and on use of museums, movies, 
and similar interests as on arithmetic, 
geography, or other more traditional 


phases of the school program. Some 
sampling paragraphs from State 


courses of study or curriculum guides 
selected at random will illustrate this 
practice. 

The Illinois syllabus, Physical Edu- 
for the Elementary Schools, 
1940, includes the following statement 
relating to educational objectives: 


¢ at io it 


It is the province of the elementary school 
to assume a large part of the responsibility 
in training pupils to make intelligent use of 


leisure time... Unemployment and_ shorter 
working hours have created a problem for 
society that only skillful planning... can 


cope with in preparing children to make sat- 
isfactory adjustments to the social order in 
adult life. 

In recent years there has been a growing 
activi- 


tendency to closely correlate school 


ties with out-of-school activities. In physi- 
cal education there exists a more or less nat- 
ural relationship between such activities and 
recreational pursuits, especially recreational 
activities of a physical nature. 

Louisiana’s Guide for Teaching in 
the Primary Grades, 1942, emphasizes 
the creative arts for their leisure-time 
values: 

The creative arts and the recreation field 
furnish the opportunity to develop the de- 
sirable understandings, atti- 
tudes, skills, and way of living which pre- 
pare pupils for wise use of the leisure hours. 

The possibilities for developing the child 


appreciations, 


through creative arts should be constantly 
In like manner, a broad and rich 
should 


studied. 
program of recreation 
to meet the needs of many types of personali- 
A wide range of recreational interests 
should be 


be developed 


ties, 
must be cultivated. 
made for active participation in games and 
sports which should carry over in adult life. 
All pupils should have the opportunity to en- 


Provision 


gage in creative arts and recreation through- 


out their school careers. 


Louisiana Program for the [mprove- 
ment of Instruction, 1939 states: 

Leisure-time activities can degrade or ele- 
vate character, build or break down health, 
develop talents or destroy them. Training 
in the wise use of leisure time, the develop- 
ment of the creative talents, abilities and de- 
sirable habits of recreation enhance and stim- 
ulate rich and happy living. By developing 
the creative ability of the child and teaching 
him how to refresh and rebuild himself 
through recreation, the school prepares him 
for complete living. 

In Virginia, among the general aims 
of school music as stated in 7'entative 
Course of Study in Music for Elemen- 
tary and High Schools, 1939, are the 
following: 

To provide a variety of musical experiences 
which enrich the life of the child in school, 
home, and community, and which will stimu- 
late him to further musical activity as an 
adult member of society. 

To furnish a joyous way of spending leisure 


hours. 
To set up experiences which will later 
serve the child as recreational, cultural, avo- 


cational, and vocational guidance in the de- 
velopment of his ultimate relationship with 
music. 

From Language Arts: Reading, Sup- 
plementing the Courses of Study for 
Elementary Grades, 1944, State De- 
partment of Education, Missouri, the 
following statement is taken : 


Recreational reading plays an important 
part in the development of children in all its 
phases: emotional, physical, social, and men- 
tal. It may be used by children to develop 
new interests, to widen present interests, to 


develop imagination, to develop attitudes and 
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opinions, to live vividly experiences read 
about, and to spend free time. 

While a complete summary of the 
many types of materials issued by State 
departments of education with recrea- 
tional emphasis is not within the scope 
of this article, the special pamphlets 
now available from many States should 
not be overlooked. They concern such 
topics as elementary science, nature 
study and appreciation, school excur- 
sions with varied objectives and in- 
terests, emphasizing their values as 
bases of permanent recreational in- 
terests. School athletics and interclass 
and interschool games, scheol choruses, 
quartets, bands, and the like are among 
many activities encouraged and directed 
through State curricular materials with 
a forward look to their permanent rec- 
reational values. 

Instructional supervision is among 
the important means by which State 
departments of education encourage 
progressive trends in education and im- 
prove the quality of instruction offered 
in local school systems. On the staffs 
of nearly all departments are one or 
more supervisors of subjects with rec- 
reational values—art, music, reading, 
physical education, industrial arts; in 
some departments recreation is defi- 
nitely added to the duties of one or more 
of these supervisors, usually the super- 
visor of physical education. It is to be 
expected that none of these special su- 
pervisors or those with general super- 
visory responsibilities, supervisors of 
elementary education, for example, fail 
to emphasize leisure-time objectives and 
activities in their respective programs. 

While full-time supervision of recrea- 
tion is not yet a reality in State depart- 
ments of education, its lack is no in- 
surmountable obstacle to effective State- 
wide programs in this area. As the need 
for more emphasis on organized recrea- 
tion is felt, one possibility for meeting it 
might well be through a committee of 
staff members specializing in the sev- 
eral areas with recreational objectives 
indicated, or such of them as are repre- 
sented in the department, appointed to 
formulate and jointly supervise a 
leisure-time and recreation program 
State-wide in scope and influence. Such 
a committee could not only stimulate 
and guide local activities, but would 
have the added value of integrating 
recreation into school programs as a 
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permanent rather than a_ transitory 
emphasis. 


A Growing Trend 


The contributions which State de- 
partments of education are making to 
education with recreational and leisure- 
time objectives noted in this article are 
largely those normally rendered in their 
everyday run-of-the-mill service. In 
addition, there is increasing interest 
among individual States in extending 
and enlarging their services in this field. 
A few examples from recent reports of 
State departments to the U. S. Office of 
Education will illustrate what seems to 
be a growing trend in this direction. 
Maine, for example, reports plans under 
consideration for developing a State- 
wide program in recreation; Massachu- 
setts reports proposed legislation au- 
thorizing the use of school property for 
public recreation. A conference on 
community recreation recently called 
by the Governor was attended by rep- 
resentatives of widely distributed com- 
munities throughout the State, and re- 
sulted in the appointment of a commit- 
tee on recreation which is reported by 
the State department to be “making sat- 
isfactory progress.” 

Minnesota reports a State-supervised 
program including such activities as 
camping, youth centers, summer play- 
grounds, Saturday activities for in- 
school and out-of-school youth and for 
adults during the entire year, swim- 
ming, hiking, arts and crafts clubs. 
The State supervisor reports 370 per- 
sons employed in the program and 104 
recreational programs under way. 

Texas, like Massachusetts, reports a 
State-wide conference on recreation, 
conducted under the direction of the 
State department of education, a pro- 
posed commission on recreation, and a 
request to the legislature for funds to 
carry forward its program. The State 
department of education is publishing a 
new course of study including a section 
on recreational activities in high 
schools. 

Pennsylvania reports a State pro- 
gram of recreation under the adminis- 
tration of the State department of pub- 
lic education. All types of recreational 
and social activities maintained by local 
boards of school directors in that State 
are legal and integral parts of their pro- 
gram of free public schooling. Instruc- 


tional, recreational, and social services 
maintained by school districts for out- 
of-school youth and adults are eligible 
to the same State aid as that enjoyed 
by elementary and secondary schools. 
No special budget is needed for this aid 
but it is included in the regular appro- 
priation for reimbursement to school 
districts for maintaining their public- 


school programs. A staff member of the 


State department of public instruction 
is in charge of the program. ; 


Washington has a récently organized 
program of recreation administered by 
the State department of public instrue- 
tion. It engages the part-time services 
of two regular staff members of the de- 
partment. A State appropriation is 
available, allocated to school districts 
for their use in establishing and oper- 
ating recreational programs. The pro- 
gram is designed to include both school 
and nonschool groups. The types of 
recreation activities emphasized by the 
State department of education are es- 
tablishment and operation of play- 
grounds, youth centers, evening classes, 
and camping programs. 

In California, the State department 
of education is seeking an appropriation 
for a full-time State recreation super- 
visor. An unusual provision in Cali- 
fornia indicating a wide interest in rec- 
reation on the part of the public is the 
definition of recreation included in the 
school law. The definition reads as 
follows: 


“Recreation” means any activity, volun- 
tarily engaged in, which contributes to the 
physical, mental or moral development of the 
individual or group participating therein, and 
includes any activity in the fields of music, 
drama, art, handicraft, science, literature, na- 
ture study, nature contacting, aquatic sports 
and athletics, or any of them, and any infor- 
mal play incorporating any such activity. 

Two encouraging conclusions seem 
justified from this brief consideration 
of the interest of State departments of 
education in recreation as an integral 
part of educational programs: (1) The 
general acceptance of the broad concep- 
tion of the meaning of recreation as in- 
dicated by the definition quoted from 
California and the excerpts from the 
State curricular materials cited, and (2) 
the apparent trend toward increased in- 
terest in and responsibility for State- 
wide school-recreational programs by 
State departments of education. 
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issuing them. 
New U. S. Office of Education 
Publications 
Higher Education Looks Ahead. By 


Ernest V. Hollis and Ralph C. M. Flynt. 
Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1945. 98 p. (Bulletin 1945, 
No. 8.) 20 cents. 


Excerpts from individual accounts of what 
colleges and universities did in preparation 
for the postwar era. Part I gives the back 
ground for college planning ; Part II describes 
postwar planning activities of colleges, with 
emphasis on educational plans for veterans. 


Open Doors to Children. By Mar- 
garet T. Hampel and Hazel F. Gabbard. 
Washington, U. S. Government Print- 


ing Office, 1945. 29 p., illus. 10 cents. 


Describes activities of school-age children in 
centers providing supervised programs planned 
by teachers, parents, and children, in the hope 
that “teachers, supervisors, and administra- 
tors will find helpful suggestions relating to 
the improvement of school services to meet 
the needs of children; that colleges and uni- 
versities preparing recognize 
the changes that are needed in curricula for 
future teachers; and that parents and com- 
munity groups will derive greater understand- 
ing of these services for children.” 


teachers may 


New Publications of Other 
Agencies 
Office of 
Recrea- 
Asset. 
Print- 


Single copies 


Federal Security Agency. 
Community War 
tion—A National 
Washington, U. S. 
ing Office, 1945. 
free as long as limited supply lasts. 


Services. 
Economic 
(rovernment 


23 p. 


Study aims to give a basis for an intelligent 
understanding of the big job that lies ahead in 
the varied fields of recteation. 

U. S. Department of 
Interbureau Committee 


Agriculture. 


on Postwar 


32 


Problems. 


Better Health for Rural 
America: Plans for Action for Farm 
Communities. Washington, U.S. Gov- 


(MP- 


ernment Printing Office, 1945. 
573) 34 p. 20 cents. 


Publication aims at answering questions 
concerning the health needs of farm people, 
why there are such needs, what has already 
been done to solve them, and what the farm 


people can do to solve them. 


Irrigated Pastures for For- 


age Production and Soil Conservation. 


By J. G. Hamilton and others. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1945. (Farmers’ Bulletin No. 


1973. ) 50 p. 10 cents. 


Bulletin describes sorts of lands which are 
how the 
irrigated, 


suited for irrigated pastures, and 


pastures sbould be’ established, 


fertilized, and managed. 
Li- 


Employment Procedures: Se- 
ploy 


U. S. Civil Service Commission. 
brary. 
le ction — Re cruitme nt — Placeme nt; a 
Selected List of References. Washing- 


ton. U. S. Civil Service Commission, 
1945. Processed. 27 p. Single copies 


free from U. S. Civil Service Commis- 
sion as long as supply lasts. 


References arranged under such major 


groups as: Selection procedures in the public 
Recruitment 


Placement of personnel ; 


in the public service; 
and Personnel forms. 


service; 


Intervie wing: A 
Washing- 


Library. 
Selected List of Re ferences, 


ton, U. S. Civil Service Commission, 
1945. Processed. 10 p. Single copies 


free from U.S. Civil Service Commis- 


sion as long as supply lasts. 

References cover the general aspects of the 
problem, the method to be used, and exit inter- 
views. 

U. S. Department of Labor. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. School Doors Begin to 
Open to the Children of Migratory 
Farm Workers. By Ione L. Clinton 
(In The Child, vol. 10, p. 71-74, Novem- 
ber, 1945.) Annual subscription $1 per 


year; single copy, 10 cents. 


An account of the manner in which some 
communities are solving the problem of ex- 
tending education to children in migratory 
farm families. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Employment Opportunities in A wiation 
Part I—Postwar Em- 


ployme nt Outlook. Washington, U.S. 


Occupations. 


SOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1946 


1945, 
10 cents. 


Government Printing Office, 
(Bulletin No. 837-1) 


36 p. 


for 
young people in schools, and others consider- 


Prepared use in counseling veterans, 


ing a choice of an occupation. 

Women’s Status 
of Women in Unions in War Plants. 
Washington, U. S. 
ing Office, 1945. 8 p. folder. Free from 
Women’s Bureau as long as supply lasts, 


Bureau. 


Government Print- 


A concise statement of the importance of 
seniority to women working in industry, what 
the unions have accomplished for women, and 
the recommended clauses in contracts to pro- 
tect the employment rights of women. 

U. S. Office of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion. TZhree Ke ys to Recon- 
version Ay Production. Jobs, and Markets. 
Fourth Report to the President, the 
Senate, and the House of Repre senta- 
Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1945. 46 p. Copies free 
from Bureau of Special Services, Bu- 
reau of the Budget, 1400 Pennsylvania 
Ave. NW., Washington 25, D. C. 


A concise 


tives. 


statement of the problems and 
policies involved in speeding reconversion and 
expanding production since the surrender of 
Japan. One chart, entitled “Where We Stand 
Reconversion,” summarizes the 
1945. 


on situation 


as of October 1, 

U.S. Senate. Committee on Military 
Affairs. Subcommittee on War Mobili- 
zation. Social Impact of Science: A 
Select Bibliography with a Section on 
Washington, U. §. 


Atomic Power. 


Government Printing Office, 1945. 51 
p. 15 cents. 

A working bibliography prepared by the 
Library of Congress covering roughly the 
period from 1980 to 1945. References are 


chiefly to works in English, but a few are in 
German. Part I bills, 
hearings, and reports from 1942-45 on scien- 


lists congressional 
tific research and also other Government pub- 
lications on the subject; Part II, books and 


pamphlets ; and Part III, periodical articles, 


U.S. Superintendent of Documents. 
Price Lists. Washington, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1945. Free from 
Superintendent of Documents. 


No. 38, 41st edition. Animal Industry: Farm 
Animals, Poultry, and Dairying. 

No. 48, 36th edition. Weather, Astronomy, 
and Meteorology. 

No. 65, 26th edition. 
the United States. 

No. 70, 24th edition. Census Publications: 
Statistics of Population, Agriculture, Mant 
facturers, Retail and Wholesale Distribution, 
Occupations, and Religious Bodies. 


Foreign Relations of 


Lists publications on the specific subjects 
available for sale. 
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